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THE 

LIFE OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 



In the Scotch shire of Roxburgh, bat closely bor- 
dering on England, is the pastoral vale which is 
watered by the Liddel, and takes its name from that 
river. It was in this vale, at Castleton, of which 
parish his father and brother were successively the , 
clergymen, that John Armstrong was born, but in 
what year I am unable to ascertain. Of his educa- 
tion the early part was probably received at home; 
it was completed at the university of Edinburgh. 
He is said to have gone through his course of studies 
with more than common reputation, and he took the , 
degree of M. D. on the fourth of February, 1732. 
The subject of his thesis was De Tabe Purulente. 
In conformity to the usage of the university, this 
dissertation was published, and Armstrong imme- 
diately sent a copy of it, with a modest and compli- 
mentary letter in Latin, to Sir Hans Sloane, who was 
then President of the College of Physicians. Whe- 
ther by this tribute of respect he obtained the thanks 
or kindness of the president is not known. 

Armstrong seems early to have imbibed a love of 
elegant literature. He had likewise a taste for, and 
no mean judgment in, the fine arts, though it is pro- 
bable that this was acquired or perfected at a later 
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period. In poetry, the first of his efforts which have 
been preserved are the imitations of Shakspeare. 
The piece which bears the title of * Winter' was, be 
tells us, ' just finished when Mr. Thomson's cele- 
brated poem upon the same subject appeared.' As 
Thomson's poem was published in March, 1726, and 
as Armstrong's was composed to amuse * the soli- 
tude of a winter passed in a wild romantic country/ 
the composition of the latter must be referred to the 
close of the year 1735, while, perhaps, he was re- 
siding at Castleton. The verses of Armstrong were 
praised by Thomson, Young, Aaron Hill, and Mallet. 
Mallet even intended to publish them, but did not 
persist in bis intention. The two other fragments 
formed a part of an unfinished tragedy, which he 
confesses to have been ' attempted upon an irregular 
and extravagant plan, at an age much too early for 
such achievements.* 

As the metropolis is the spot where all young ad- 
venturers hope that fame and fortune await them, 
we may suppose that it was visited by Armstrong 
soon after he had taken his degree. He was cer- 
tainly in London in 1735, in which year he published, 
anonymously, an octavo pamphlet, aimed at quacks, 
quackery, and the deficient education of practising 
apothecaries. Quacks and quackery still reign as 
triumphantly as when he wrote: but, fortunately for 
the sick, practising apothecaries are no longer the 
dangerous beings which they once were. The title 
of the pamphlet is ( An Essay for abridging the 
Study of Physic ; to which is added, a Dialogue be- 
tween Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto, relating to the 
Practice of Physic, as it is managed by a certain 
illustrious Society; as also an Epistle from Usbeck 
the Persian to Joshua Ward, Esq/ This satirical 
effusion is dedicated * to the antacademic philoso- 
phers, to the generous despisers of the schools, to 
the deservedly celebrated Joshua Ward, John Moor, 
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and the rest of the numerous sect of inspired physi- 
cians, by their most devoted servant and zealous 
admirer/ Though it is not, as some have said, 
written in the very spirit Of Lucian, it possesses a 
considerable share of drollery and humour. It has 
been reprinted in Dilly's ' Repository ;' but, like all 
temporary productions, it is not now likely to attract 
many readers. . 

The next work of Armstrong was a professional 
one, which appeared in 1737, inscribed, in a compli- 
mentary strain, to Dr. Alexander Stuart It was * 
intituled * A Synopsis of the History and Cure of 
Venereal Diseases/ and was, in fact, an abridgment 
of the most eminent writers on that subject. 

This was followed, in the same year, by 'The 
Economy of Love/ a poem, to which cannot be 
denied the praise of being vigorously written. Its 
poetical beauty is, however, but a poor atonement 
for its flagrant licentiousness. In an edition, pub- 
lished thirty years afterwards, he expunged many 
offensive passages ; but nothing short of destroying 
the work could render it innocuous. For the copy- 
right he received fifty guineas from Miller the book- 
seller, who was amply repaid by a rapid sale. So 
trifling was the sum for which Armstrong stained 
his character, and doubtless injured his practice 
among the reputable part of mankind ; for what hus- 
band or father would not hesitate to- call in a physi- 
cian whose chief fame arose from his having per- 
verted his genius to rouse the passions and corrupt 
the morals of youth? This poem is said by his 
friends tp have been written merely as a burlesque 
on some didactic writers; while others, with less 
charitable feelings, consider it as a degrading spe- 
culation, by which he hoped to entice his readers 
into libertine courses, that he might derive benefit 
from his medical skill, in removing the consequences 
of their indiscretion. 

B 2 
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That his practice in London was unequal to bis 
wants or bis wishes, may be inferred from his having 
been willing to relinquish it, and seek his fortune in 
a remote and unhealthy climate, amidst the din of 
war. In the summer of 1741 he solicited Dr. Birch 
for a recommendation to Dr. Mead, through whose 
influence he supposed that he might procure the 
appointment of physician to the forces, which were 
then on the point of sailing to the West Indies. The 
appointment he did not obtain; the friendship of 
Dr. Mead, be either then or subsequently acquired. 

Hitherto his poetical fame had been only of a 
sinister kind. He at length, however, gave a proof 
that his genius was not confined to the adornment of 
subjects for the choice of which he ought to blusb. 

4 The Art of preserving Health' was published by 
him ip 1744, and was generally read, and as gene- 
rally admired. It was praised by men whose praise 
was an honour; and it at once, gave him a place 
among the poets of his country, That it -much in- 
creased the number of his patients is not probable ; 
for, strange as is the fact, literary reputation seems, 
in more than one instance, to have been a bar to the 
progress of a physician. 

The first book of his poem contains a graceful and 
well merited compliment to Dr. Mead. This was 
not bestowed in vain, if it be true that the appoint- 
ment, which Armstrong received in 1746, to be one 
of the physicians of the hospital, behind Buckingham 
House, for sick and lame soldiers, was procured for 
him through the solicitation of Mead. By this ap- 
pointment he probably gained something in medical 
character as well as in income, 

Still continuing a votary of the Muses, though an 
unfrequent one, he published, in 1751, * Benevo- 
lence, an Epistle to Eumeneg,' and, in 1753, ( Taste 
an Epistle to a young Critic/ In the latter year 
Dr. Theobald addressed to him two Latin odes, in 
the language of warm encomium. 
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Five years elapsed before Armstrong again came 
forward, and then it was in prose, and under a bor- 
rowed name. His * Sketches, or Essays on various 
Subjects, by Launcelot Temple/ appeared in 1758. 
In these sketches he more openly manifested those 
cynical feelings which be had occasionally betrayed 
in his poem on Taste. ' He could (he tells us) have 
given these little loose fragments much bolder 
strokes, as well as more delicate touches : but as an 
author's renown depends at present upon the mobi- 
lity, be dreads the danger of writing too well ; and 
feels the value of his own labour too sensibly to 
bestow it where, in all probability, it might serve 
only to depreciate his performance/ Such a petu- 
lant and absurd declaration as this, even if sincere, 
must provoke the smile of contempt. He was under 
no compulsion to publish ; and if it were true that 
the renown of an author depended upon the mobility, 
why did he condescend not only to write for those 
whom he affected to despise, but even to sink his 
Style to their level against his own better judgment, 
and with the certainty of incurring ridicule from men 
pf taste? 

The Sketches had a rapid sale, for which it has 
been imagined that they were in part indebted to a 
report that he had been assisted in them by the 
pen of Wilkes. The internal evidence of style does 
not give sanction to this report ; for, as Mr. Chalmers 
has justly observed, Wilkes bad a ' more chaste 
classical taste, and a purer vein of humour than we 
find in these sketches ;' which, it must be owned, are 
also open to bis censure of being * deformed by a 
perpetual flow of affectation, a struggle to say smart 
things, and above all a most disgusting repetition of 
vulgar oaths and exclamations/ Yet they are not 
without merit. The remarks on florid writing, on 
the versification of tragedy, and on one or two other 
subjects, are judicious and not inelegantly expressed* 
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In 1760, Armstrong received the appointment of 
physician to the army which Great Britain was then 
maintaining in Germany, for the preservation of 
Hanover. If confidence may be placed in the evi- 
dence of a letter, written by the widow of Dr. Arm- 
strong's brother, this appointment was procured 
through the influence of Mr. Wilkes. ' Dr. Arm- 
strong (says she) had always in his heart a very 
great regard for Mr. Wilkes, as a very pleasant 
companion, who had always been kind to him. In 
his last illness he said that TVlr. Wilkes had got him 
into the army; and that, though he had been rash 
and hasty, he still retained a due sense of gratitude/ 

When he had been in Germany about four months, 
he addressed to Wilkes some familiar verses, which 
were soon after published in London, with the title 
of * A Day; an Epistle to John Wilkes, of Ayles- 
bury, Esq/ In a prefatory notice it was pretended 
that the poem was printed by the nameless editor 
from an imperfect copy, * without the knowledge or 
consent of the author, or of the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed/ This, however, we may now be- 
lieve to be one of those stratagems which authors 
sometimes employ. It appears to be ascertained *, 
that Armstrong not only authorized, but even prompt- 
ed the publication, and that the lines which were 
omitted by Wilkes were either such as were un- 
finished in their composition, or of a nature to give 
offence. Armstrong, we may suppose, was willing 
to take the chance of praise for his pleasantry and 
wit, provided that he could at the same time reserve 
the power of disavowing the work, should it happen 
to be treated with critical severity. 

Two lines of this poem are erroneously imagined 
to have brought down on their author the bitter satire 
of Churchill, in the posthumous production intituled 

1 See the Gentleman's Magazine for 1792. 
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* The Journey ;' and biographers, without troubling 
themselves to inquire into the truth of the fact, have 
descanted on the vanity and irascibility of the sati- 
rist. The lines which are presumed to have given 
inexpiable offence, are the sixth and eighth of the fol- 
lowing passage : 

What news to day ? I ask yon not what rogue, 
What paltry imp of fortune's now in vogue; 
What forward blundering fool was last preferred, 
By mere pretenoe distinguished from the herd ; 
With what new cheat the gaping town is smit; 
What crazy scribbler reigns the present wit; 
What staff for winter the two booths have mixt, 
What bouncing mimic grows a Roscins next. 

If, under any circumstances, Churchill could in 
this have discovered a ground of quarrel, he must 
indeed have been the most vain and irascible of man- 
kind. It would have even required in him a more 
than ordinary share of folly as well as of vanity, to 
construe the vague sixth line into a personal attack, 
and as to the eighth, it clearly applies to an actor 
and not to a poet. Besides, bad he thought himself 
aggrieved, he would not have delayed to take ven- 
geance. He was never slow to return the shafts of his 
enemies, and would scarcely have suffered Armstrong 
to escape during four years. This is, perhaps, con- 
clusive. There remains, however, another argument, 
which is irrefragable. The story is destroyed by an 
appeal to dates. The epistle to Wilkes was not 
written in 1761, as some biographers have asserted; 
but, on the contrary, was sent from the press in the 
latter end of 1760. The Rosciad did not come out 
till March in the following year; and it must be re- 
membered that, till this satire appeared, Churchill 
was unknown as a man of talent. To render the 
tale still more absurd, let it be added, that, nearly 
three years after the pretended deadly affront had 
been given by him, Armstrong was complimented by 
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Churchill and Wilkes, in the dedication which they 
conjointly prefixed to the tragedy of ' The Fall of 
Mortimer. 9 

To the noxious influence of politics we mast 
doubtless look for the cause which dissolved the 
friendship of Wilkes and Armstrong, and drew down, 
upon the latter the hostility of Churchill. The tor- 
rent of ridicule and abuse, which Wilkes and his 
party daily poured forth upon Scotland and Scotch- 
men, could scarcely fail of exciting angry feelings in 
the bosom of Armstrong. The breaking up of their 
intimacy seems to have happened late in 1763, or 
early in 1764. Churchill, in * The Journey,' accuses 
him of ingratitude, and is supposed to allude to his 
fbrgetfulness of pecuniary obligations which he owed 
to Wilkes. It is at least equally probable that the 
charge may refer to the kindness done to him, in 
procuring, or facilitating, his appointment of army 
physician. It is certain that they were never recon- 
ciled. So late as 1773, an interview, not in the spirit 
of friendship, took place between them, in which, 
though it was sought for by Armstrong, he appears 
to have had the worst of the argument. This meet- 
ing was occasioned by some letters in the Public 
Advertiser, which, in a manner not very pleasing to 
Armstrong, called the attention of the town to the 
circumstances connected with the publication of his 
* Epistle to Wilkes.' On his death bed, however, 
he, by confessing that he had been ' rash and hasty/ 
acquitted his friend of being culpable with respect to 
their separation. 

After the peace of Paris he returned to England, 
and resumed his practice, which, however, never ex- 
tended beyond a narrow circle. It was not till 1770 
that he again came forward in the character of an 
author. He then collected his scattered works, with 
the exception of ' A Day/ and * The Economy of 
Love/ and he added, ' Imitations of Shakspeare and 
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Spenser;' ' The Universal Almanack, by Noureddin 
Ali;* 'The Forced Marriage/ a tragedy, rejected by 
Garrick in 1754, and a second part of bis ' Sketches 
and Reveries.' The whole was published in two 
volumes, with the title of ' Miscellanies/ to which he 
prefixed a splenetic advertisement, apparently writ 4 * 
ten for the sole purpose of making an opportunity to 
express his lofty contempt of ' the opinion of the 
mobility, from the highest to the lowest/ He did 
not, he declares, write for the public, he wished for 
the praise of only the best judges: he had conse- 
quently no ground for expecting that his book 
would be rapidly spread. Yet, with a strange in- 
consistency, in less than a month after his Miscella- 
nies came out, we find him murmuring at the slow- 
ness of the sale. In a letter to Dr. Smollett, be says, 
' though I admitted my operator to an equal share of 
profit and loss, the publication has been managed in 
such a manner, as if there had been a combination to 
suppress it; notwithstanding which, I am told, it 
makes its way tolerably at least. But I have heard 
to-day that somebody is to give me a good trimming 
very soon/ 

That of which he professes to have been fore- 
warned) did actually come to pass. For the vulgar 
and brutal language of some of his sketches he was 
severely chastised by the critics. It is in truth such 
as must excite disgust in every delicate and candid 
mind. The periodical critics did not stand alone in 
their censure of it In a letter to Sir William Forbes, 
Beattie mentions it with reprobation, and, at the 
same time, gives a just character of ' The Forced 
Marriage/ and ' The Universal Almanack/ ' I know 
not (says he) what is the matter with Armstrong, 
but he seems to have conceived a rooted aversion 
against the whole human race, except a few friends, 
who it seems are dead. He sets the public opinion 
at defiance: a piece of boldness which neither Vir- 
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gil nor Horace were ever so shameless as to acknow- 
ledge. I do not think that Dr. Armstrong has any 
cause to complain of the public : his " Art of Health" 
is not indeed a popular poem, but it is very mucb 
liked, and has often been printed. It will make him 
known and esteemed by posterity: and I presume he 
will be more esteemed if all bis other works perish 
with him. In his " Sketches," indeed, are many sensi- 
ble and some striking remarks: but they breathe 
such a rancorous and contemptuous spirit, and 
abound so ntuch in odious vulgarisms and colloquial 
execrations, that in reading we are as often disgusted 
as pleased. I know not what to say of his Uni- 
versal Almanack ; it seems to me an attempt at hu- 
mour, but such humour is either too high or too low 
for my comprehension. The plan of his tragedy, 
called " The Forced Marriage/' is both obscure and 
improbable; yet there are good strokes in it, par- 
ticularly in the last scene.' 

With what regard to decorum some of the Sketches 
of Armstrong are penned, it is fit that the reader, 
who has not seen them, should be enabled to judge. 
One specimen will suffice. * There is nothing more 
true (says he) than that the inhabitants of a certain 
metropolis are, in general, not only the most brutal, 
indecent, and immoral, but the most stupid and 
ignorant of the whole people throughout the king- 
dom. Oh! — to any who feels for the honour and 
dignity of England, what a subject of shame and 
mortification it must be, that the bad manners of 
those who inhabit the capital expose the whole 
nation to the contempt of all foreigners! Oh ! good 
God! to the contempt of all Europe; who must 
naturally form an unjust opinion of the more civi- 
lized and more sensible people in all the most distant 
corners of the kingdom from what passes here. 
Where the roaster of the house is a clown, the whole 
partake in his disgrace ; and is even apt to be in- 
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• 

fected by him. Pray don't call tbe people of this 
town Englishmen. — For the honour of England, call 
them Londoners for ever. — Tbe yesty dregs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the frothy scum of every nation 
of Europe, of every province of America, fermenting 
with the gowk spittle of Jamaica, is their composi- 
tion. Such Englishmen as these Londoners — good 
heaven! — are the only real enemies of England; 
which never can be ruined, but by their stupidity, 
their absurdity, their madness, and villany.' 

Such was the filth with which Armstrong wantonly 
strove to bespatter more than half a million of his 
fellow citizens. Is it to be wondered at, that he, 
whose hand was against every man, sbonld find 
every man's band against him ? 

Among his friends was Mr. Fuseli, the painter, 
whose future eminence he predicted in one of the 
Sketches. With this gentleman, in the summer of 
1770, he visited the continent, and spent a short time 
in the society of Dr. Smollett, who then resided near 
Leghorn, to whom he was warmly attached. Next 
year, under his fictitious name of Temple, he pub- 
lished his hasty tour, with the title of ' A short Ram- 
ble through some Parts of France and Italy.' It has 
dropped into oblivion ; and, as the style of it was poor, 
the remarks were trite, and the sentiments were 
misanthropic, there is no reason to regret its fate. 

Tbe last work that came from his pen was his 
* Medical Essays,' a 4to pamphlet, published in 
1773, which contains many judicious observations. 
In his concluding essay, he introduces the subject of 
himself; and, as complaining was probably become 
habitual, be complains of being roughly treated by per- 
sons of his own profession, by the herd of critics, and 
by reviewers. He complains of severity, he who had 
lavished abuse on whole communities. To a ' tick- 
lish state of spirits, and a distempered excess of sen- 
sibility/ which prevented him from pushing himself 
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into notice, he attributes the smallness of his prac- 
tice, and it is probable that these were among the 
causes, though they were not the sole causes, that he 
never attained to popularity as- a physician. 

His death took place on the seventh of September, 
1779, at his house in Russel Street, Covent Garden ; 
and it is supposed to have been occasioned by a con- 
tusion, which he accidentally received on bis thigh, 
while getting out of a carriage. His continual dis- 
content had induced his acquaintance to believe 
that he was suffering under the evils of poverty; 
and, therefore, when be died, they were not a little 
astonished to learn that he had saved more than 
three thousand pounds from an income which they 
had imagined to be inadequate to provide him with 
the comforts of existence. Possessed, as be was, 
of poetical reputation, of friends, a competency, and 
health, it does not appear that he was deprived of 
any thing wbich is really necessary to the happiness 
of a rational being. 

Yet, while the failings of Armstrong are recorded, 
let not injustice be done to him. His splenetic feelings 
seem to have evaporated in words, and never to have 
influenced his actions. He was wrong-headed, not 
malignant-hearted. Mr. Fuseli is said 'to speak 
highly in favour of the general benevolence of his 
character,' and his testimony is supported by that of 
the late Dr. Cumming, of Dorchester. * I was early 
acquainted with Dr. Armstrong (says Dr. Cumming), 
have visited him at bis lodgings, knew many of his 
intimates, have met him in company ; but, from my 
having visited the metropolis so seldom since my re- 
sidence in Dorsetshire, I was not so well acquainted 
with him as I should otherwise have been, or wished 
to be. He always appeared to me (and I was con- 
firmed in this opinion by that of his most intimate 
friends) a man of learning and genius, of considera- 
ble abilities in his profession, of great benevolence 
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and goodness of heart, fond of associating with men 
of parts and genius, bat indolent and inactive, and 
therefore totally unqualified to employ the means 
that usually lead to medical employment, or to elbow 
bis way through a crowd of competitors. An inti- 
mate friendship always subsisted between the Doc- 
tor and the author of the Seasons, as well as with 
other gentlemen of learning and genius ; he was inti- 
mate with, and respected by, Sir John Pringle, to the 
time of his death.' 

Had Armstrong written only his few miscellaneous 
poems, he could scarcely have been considered as 
more than a man of observation and wit, who amused 
himself by clothing bis thoughts in verse, often of 
careless construction, though, in general, easy and 
spirited. The * Imitations of Sbakspeare' fail as imi- 
tations; for they are not truly Shakspearian in their 
style. The language likewise is inflated, and at 
times verges on bombast. Yet in ' Winter' and 
' Progne's Dream/ genuine poetry is to be found. 
The ' Epistle to Eumenes' is far from being a finished 
piece, but it may, nevertheless, be perused with 
pleasure, for the uniform benevolence of its senti- 
ments, and the very striking manner in which some 
of those sentiments are expressed. ' Taste' is a 
production of a superior kind, full of point and ani- 
mation and acute remark. The ' Epistle to Wilkes' 
is of the same species ; and, though it is a hasty 
composition, which now and then sets rhyme and 
metre at defiance, its faults are atoned for by its 
strokes of pleasantry and of harmless satire. 

The fame of Armstrong rests, however, on his 
* Art of preserving Health/ which is, perhaps, the 
best didactic poem in any -modern language. The 
skill, as well as the genius, of the poet is eminently 
displayed in it. There is nothing forced or dispro- 
portionate or out of plaoe. Each part contrasts with, 
and relieves the other, like the light and shade of a 
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picture. It is a mark of the purity of his taste, that 
be never, as some have done, degenerates into the 
mock-heroic, by using a pomp of expression to ele- 
vate trivial or subordinate circumstances. Nor; on 
the other hand, does he degrade those circumstances 
still lower, by poverty of style. Where the subject 
admits not of ornament, he contrives to please by 
graceful simplicity, and by happily chosen epithets 
and illustrations ; but where it affords scope to his 
talents, be rises into dignity, and not seldom into 
grandeur and sublimity. Among many passages 
which may be adduced, to vindicate to him the pos- 
session of high poetic powers, are the addresses to 
Hygeia and to the Naiads, and the descriptions of 
the sweating sickness, and of the perishable nature 
of all earthly things. 'The Art of Preserving 
Health' has been frequently reprinted, and as, while 
the human race continues to exist, the interest ex- 
cited by Armstrong's theme must always be as 
strong as it now is, there is no probability that his 
poem will ever sink into oblivion. It is not likely to 
be superseded by the work of any future writer, and 
it can be rendered obsolete by nothing short of aq 
entire change in the structure of our language. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The author of the following pieces has at last 
taken the trouble upon him to collect them ; and 
to have them printed under his own inspection : 
a task that he had long avoided; and to which 
he would hardly have submitted himself at last, 
but for the sake of preventing their being, some 
time hereafter, exposed in a ragged, mangled con- 
dition, and loaded with more faults than they 
originally had : when it might be impossible for 
him, by the change perhaps of one letter, to 
recover a whole period from the most contempti- 
ble nonsense. 

Along with such pieces as he had formerly 
offered to the public, he takes this opportunity 
of presenting it with several others; some of 
which had lain by him many years. What he 
has lost,* and especially what he has destroyed, 
would, probably enough, have been better re- 
ceived by the great majority of readers, than any 
thing he has published. 

But he never courted the public. He wrote 
chiefly for his own amusement; and because he 
found it an agreeable and innocent way of some- 
times passing an idle hour. He has always 

c2 
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most heartily despised the opinion of the mo- 
bility, from the lowest to the highest; and if it is 
true, what he has sometimes been told, that the 
best judges are on his side, he desires no more 
in the article of fame and renown as a writer. 
If the best judges of this age honour him with 
their approbation, all the worst too of the next 
will favour him with theirs; when, by Heaven's 
grace, he will be too far beyond the reach of their 
unmeaning praises to receive any disgust from 
them. 
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ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 
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BOOK I. 

AIR. 

Daughter of Paean, queen of every joy, 
Hygeia 1 ; whose indulgent smile sustains 
The various race luxuriant Nature pours, 
And on the' immortal essences bestows 
Immortal youth ; auspicious, O descend ! 
Thou, cheerful guardian of the rolling year, 
Whether thou wanton'st on the western gale, 
Or shakest the rigid pinions of the north, 
Diffusest life and vigour through the tracts 
Of air, through earth, and ocean's deep domain. 
When through the blue serenity of heaven 
Thy power approaches, all the wasteful host 
Of Pain and Sickness, squalid and deform'd, 
Confounded, sink into the loathsome gloom 
Where, in deep Erebus involved, the fiends 
Grow more profane. Whatever shapes of death, 

1 Hygeia, the goddess of health, was, according to the 
genealogy of the heathen deities, the daughter of jEsculapias ; 
who, as well as Apollo, was distinguished by ' the name of 
Paean. 
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Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 
Swarm through the shuddering air; whatever 

plagues 
Or meagre famine breeds, or with slow wings 
Rise from the putrid watery element, 
The damp waste forest, motionless and rank, 
That smothers earth and all the breathless winds, 
Or the vile carnage of the' inhuman field ; 
Whatever baneful breathes the rotten south; 
Whatever ills the* extremes or sudden change 
Of cold and hot, or moist and dry produce ; 
They fly thy pure effulgence — they, and all 
The secret poisons of avenging Heaven, 
And all the pale tribes halting in the train 
Of Vice and heedless Pleasure— or if aught 
The comet's glare amid the burning sky, 
Mournful eclipse, or planets ill combined, 
Portend disastrous to the vital world ; 
Thy salutary power averts their rage, 
Averts the general bane : and but for thee 
Nature would sicken, Nature soon would die. 

Without thy cheerful active energy 
No rapture swells the breast, no poet sings, 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 
Come then with me, O goddess, heavenly gay! 
Begin the song; and let it sweetly flow, 
And let it wisely teach thy wholesome laws : 
' How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man ; in healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain/ 
Tis hard, in such a strife of rules, to choose 
The best, and those of most extensive use ; , 
Harder, in clear and animated song, 
Dry philosophic precepts to convey. 
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Vet with thy aid the secret wilds I trace 
Of Nature, and with daring steps proceed 
Through paths the Muses never trod before. 

Nor should I wander doubtful of my way, 
Had I the lights of that sagacious mind 
Which taught to check the pestilential fire, 
And quell the deadly Python of the Nile. 
O thou beloved by all the graceful arts, 
Thou long the favourite of the healing powers, 
Indulge, O Mead ! a well designed essay, 
Howe'er imperfect ; and permit that I 
My little knowledge with my country share, 
Till you the rich Asclepian stores unlock, 
And with new graces dignify the theme. 

Ye who amid this feverish world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind, 
Ply the rank city, shun its turbid air; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 
The dying, sickening, and the living world 
Exhaled, to sully heaven's transparent dome 
With dim mortality. It is not air 
That from a thousand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 
The spoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of Nature ; when from shape and texture she 
Eelapses into righting elements : 
It is not air, but floats a nauseous mass 
Of all obscene, corrupt, offensive things. 
Much moisture hurts ; but here a sordid bath, 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 
The solid frame than simple moisture can. 
Besides, immured in many a sullen bay 
That never felt the freshness of the breeze, 
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This slumbering deep remains, and ranker grows 
With sickly rest : and (though the lungs abhor 
To drink the dun fuliginous abyss) 
Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 
RoU'd from so many thundering chimneys, tame 
The putrid streams that oyerswarm the sky, 
This caustic venom would perhaps corrode 
Those tender cells that draw the vital air, 
In vain with all their unctuous rills bedewM; 
Or by the drunken venous tabes, that yawn 
In countless pores o'er all the pervious skin 
Imbibed, would poison the balsamic blood, 
And rouse the heart to every fever's rage. 
While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite ; the mountains call you, and the vales ; 
The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeze 
That fans the ever undulating sky : 
A kindly sky ! whose fostering power regales 
Man, beast, and all the vegetable reign. 
Find then some woodland scene where Nature 

smiles 
Benign, where all her honest children thrive. 
To us there wants not many a happy seat ! 
Look round the smiling land, such numbers rise, 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice. 
See where, enthroned in adamantine state, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windsor sits; 
There choose thy seat, in some aspiring grove 
Fast by the slowly- winding Thames; or where 
Broader she laves fair Richmond's green retreats 
(Richmond that sees a hundred villas rise 
Rural or gay). O ! from the summer's rage 
O ! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham I — But if the busy town 
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Attract thee still to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayst thy vacant hours possess 
In Hampstead, courted by the westers wind ; 
Or Greenwich, waving o'er the winding flood; 
Or lose the world amid the silvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unspoil'd. 
Green rise the Kentish hills in cheerful air : 
But on the marshy plains that Lincoln spreads 
Build not, nor rest too long thy wandering feet. 
For on a rustic throne of dewy turf, 
With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartana there presides : a meagre fiend 
Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
Compressed the slothful Naiad of the Fens. 
From such a mixture spsung, this fitful pest 
With feverish blasts subdues the sickening land : 
Cold tremors come, with mighty love of rest, 
Convulsive yawnings, lassitude, and pains 
That sting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 
And rack the joints and every torpid limb; 
Then parching heat succeeds, till copious sweats 
O'erflow : a short relief from former ills. 
Beneath repeated shocks the wretches pine ; 
The vigour sinks, the habit melts away ; 
The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, with, squalid atrophy 
Devoured, in sallow melancholy clad. 
And oft the sorceress, in her sated wrath, 
Resigns them to the furies of her train ; 
The bloated Hydrops, and the yellow 2 fiend 
Tinged with her own accumulated gall. 

In quest of sites, avoid the mournful plain 
Where osiers thrive, and trees that love the lake ; 

3 Jaundice. 
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Where many lazy muddy rivers flow: 
Nor for the wealth that all the Indies roll 
Fix near the marshy margin of the main. 
For from the humid soil and watery reign 
Eternal vapours rise ; the spungy air 
For ever weeps : or, turgid with the weight 
Of waters, pours a sounding deluge down; 
Skies such as these let every mortal shun 
Who dreads the dropsy, palsy, or the gout. 
Tertian', corrosive scurvy 1 , or moist catarrh ; 
Or any other injury that grows 
From raw-spun fibres idle and unstrung, 
Skin ill perspiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies loitering into phlegm. 

Yet not alone from humid skies we pine; 
For air may be too dry. The subtle heaven, 
That winnows into dust the blasted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a stream. 
Too fast imbibes the' attenuated lymph 
Which, by the surface, from the blood exhales. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toil essay 
Their flexible vibrations ; or, inflamed, 
Their tender, ever moving structure thaws. 
Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 
A mass of lees remains, a drossy tide 
That slow as Lethe wanders through the veins ; 
Unactive in the services of life, 
Unfit to lead its pitchy current through 
The secret mazy channels of the brain. 
The melancholic fiend (that worst despair 
Of physic) hence the rust-oemplexion'd man 
Pursues, whose blood is dry, whose fibres gain 
Too stretch'd a tone; and hence, in climes adust 
So sudden tumults seize the trembling nerves, 
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And burning fevers glow with double rage* 

^y> if you can, these violent extremes 
Of air ; the wholesome is nor moist nor dry* 
But as the power of choosing is denied 
To half mankind, a further task ensues; 
How best to mitigate these fell extremes, 
How breathe unhurt the withering element, 
Or hazy atmosphere : though custom moulds* 
To every clime the soft Promethean clay ; 
And he who first the fogs of Essex breathed 
(So kind is native air) may in the fens 
Of Essex from inveterate ills revive 
At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught. 
But if the raw and oozy heaven offend, 
Correct the soil, and dry the sources up 
Of watery exhalation ; wide and deep 
Conduct your trenches through the quaking bog ; 
Solicitous, with all your winding arts, 
Betray the' unwilling lake* into the stream; 
And weed the forest, and invoke the winds 
To break the toils where strangled vapours lie; 
Or through the thickets send the crackling flames. 
Meantime at home with cheerful fires dispel 
The humid air : and let your table smoke 
With solid roast or baked ; or what the herds 
Of tamer breed supply ; or what the wilds 
Yield to the toilsome pleasures of the chase. 
Generous your wine, the boast of ripening years ; 
But frugal be your cups: the languid frame r 
Vapid and sunk from yesterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of watery heavens. 
But neither these nor all Apollo's arts 
Disarm the dangers of the dropping sky, 
Unless with exercise and manly toil 
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Yon brace yournerves, and spurthe lagging blood. 

The fattening clime let all the sons of ease 

Avoid; if indolence would wish to live. 

Go, yawn and loiter out the long slow year 

In fairer skies. If droughty regions parch 

The skin and lungs, and bake the thickening blood, 

Deep in the waving forest choose your seat, 

Where fuming trees refresh the thirsty air; 

And wake the fountains from their secret beds, 

And into lakes dilate the rapid stream. 

Here spread your gardens wide ; and let the cool, 

The moist relaxing vegetable store, 

Prevail in each repast. Your food supplied 

By bleeding life, be gently wasted down, 

By soft decoction and a mellowing heat, 

To liquid balm; or, if the solid mass 

You choose, tormented in the boiling wave; 

That through the thirsty channels of the blood 

A smooth diluted chyle may ever flow. 

The fragrant dairy, from its cool recess, 

Its nectar acid or benign will pour 

To drown your thirst ; or let the mantling bowl 

Of keen sherbet the fickle taste relieve. 

For with the viscous blood the simple stream 

Will hardly mingle ; and fermented cups 

Oft dissipate more moisture than they give. 

Yet when pale seasons rise, or winter rolls 

His horrors o'er the world, thou mayst indulge 

In feast more genial, and impatient broad} 

The mellow cask. Then too the scourging air 

Provokes to keener toils than sultry droughts 

Allow. But rarely We such skies blaspheme. 

Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 

Bedew'd, our seasons droop : incumbent still 
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A ponderous heaven overwhelms the sinking soul. 
Labouring with storms in heapy mountains rise 
The' embattled clouds, as if the Stygian shades 
Had left the 'dungeon of eternal night. 
Till black with thunder all the South descends. 
Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime ; except the baleful East 
Withers the tender Spring, and sourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 
Of summers, balmy airs, and skies serene. 
Good Heaven ! for what unexpiated crimes 
This dismal change ! Hie brooding elements 
Do they, your powerful ministers of wrath, 
Prepare some fierce exterminating plague? 
Or is it fix'd in the decrees above 
That lofty Albion melt into the main? 
Indulgent Nature ! O dissolve this gloom ! 
Bind in eternal adamant the winds 
That drown or wither : give the genial West 
To breathe, and in its turn the sprightly North : 
And may once more the circling seasons rule 
The year; not mix in every monstrous day. 

Meantime, the moist malignity to shun 
Of burden'd skies ; mark where the dry champaign 
Swells into cheerful hills ; where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
And where the cynorrhodon 3 with the rose 
For fragrance vies ; for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires. 
And let them see the winter morn arise, 

3 The wild rose, or that which grows on the common briar. 
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The summer evening blushing in the west; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O'erhung, defends you from the blustering north, 
And bleak affliction of the peevish East. 
O ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm ; 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Of waters rushing o'er the slippery rocks, 
Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 
To please the fancy is no trifling good, 
Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And natural movements of the' harmonious frame. 
Besides, the sportive brook for ever shakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods. 
Chiefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
The* etherial deep with endless billows chafes : 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 

But may no fogs, from lake or fenny plain, 
Involve my hill ! And wheresoever you build ; 
Whether on sunburnt Epsom, or the plains 
Wash'd by the silent Lea; in Chelsea low, 
Or high Blackheath with wintry winds assail'd ; 
Dry be your house : but airy more than warm t 
Ulse every breath of ruder wind will strike 
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Your tender body through with rapid pains ; 

Fierce coughs will tease you, hoarseness bind 
your voice, 

Or moist Gravedo 4 load your aching brows. 

These to defy, and all the fates that dwell 

In cloister'd air tainted with steaming life, 

Let lofty ceilings grace your ample rooms ; 

And still at azure noontide may your dome 

At every window drink the liquid sky. 
Need we the sunny situation here, 

And theatres open to the south, commend ? 

Here, where the morning's misty breath infests 
More than the torrid noon? How sickly grow, 
How pale the plants in those ill fated vales 
That, circled round with the gigantic heap 
Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 
To feel the genial vigour of the sun ! 
While on the neighbouring hill the rose inflames 
The verdant spring ; in virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily, languishingly sweet ; 
O'er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 
And autumn, ripens in the summer's ray. 
Nor less the warmer living tribes demand 
The fostering sun : whose energy divine 
Dwells not in mortal fire; whose generous heat 
Glows through the mass of grosser elements, 
And kindles into life the ponderous spheres. 
Cheer'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 
We court thy beams, great majesty of day ! 
If not the soul, the regent of this world, 
Firstborn of heaven, and only less than Godl 

4 Popularly called a cold. 
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BOOK H, 



DIET. 

Enough of air. A desert subject now, 
Rougher and wilder, rises to my sight. 
A barren waste, wljejjenot a garland grows 
To bind the Mjisrofeng^^iot even a proud 
Stupendous s/Mtaae fxow&\er the heath, 
To rouse a irane hjtfo} P ttefcsoul : 
But rugged Pfrfhs wgM> aEdlerror leads 
Through endless latryrmthsjEne devious feet. 
Farewell, ethe\M£ fields ! ty humbler arts 
Of life; the tablfeHUidJbcr^iomely gods 
Demand my song. Elysian gales, adieu ! 

The blood, the fountain whence the spirits flow, 
The generous stream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 
To every particle that moves or lives; 
This vital fluid, through unnumbered tubes 
Pour d by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded ; scourged for ever round and round ; 
Enraged with heat and toil, at last forgets 
Its balmy nature ; virulent and thin 
It grows ; and now, but that a thousand gates 
Are open to its flight, it would destroy 
The parts it cherish'd and repair'd before. 
Besides, the flexible and tender tubes 
Melt in the mildest, most nectareous tide 
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That ripening nature rolls; as in the stream 
Its crumbling banks ; but what the vital force 
Of plastic fluids hourly batters down, 
That very force those plastic particles 
Rebuild: so mutable the state of man. 
For this the watchful appetite was given. 
Daily with fresh materials to repair 
This unavoidable expense of life, 
This necessary waste of flesh and blood. 
Hence the concoctive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle; 
The chyle to blood : the foamy purple tide 
To liquors, which through finer arteries 
To different parts their winding course pursue ; 
To try new changes, and new forms put on, 
Or for the public, or some private use. 

Nothing so foreign but the' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal. 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin; 
By violent powers too easily subdued, 
Too soon expell'd. His daily labour thaws 
To friendly chyle the most rebellious mass 
That salt can harden, or the smoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the luscious bacon rue, 
Nor that which Cestria 1 sends, tenacious paste 
Of solid milk. But ye of softer clay, 
Infirm and delicate! and ye who waste 
With pale and bloated sloth the tedious day! 
Avoid the stubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repast; and let sagacious age 
Grow wiser, lesson'd by the dropping teeth. 

Half subtilized to chyle, the liquid food 
Beadiest obeys the' assimilating powers 

1 Chester; used for Cheshire by the poet. 
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And soon the tender vegetable mass 

Relents; and soon the young of those that tread 

The steadfast earth, or cleave the green abyss, 

Or pathless sky. And if the steer must fall, 

In youth and sanguine vigour let him die ; 

Nor stay till rigid age or heavy ails 

Absolve him ill requited from the yoke. 

Some with high forage and luxuriant ease 

Indulge the veteran ox; but wiser thou, 

From the bald mountain or the barren downs. 

Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 

A race of purer blood, with exercise 

Refined and scanty fare : for, old or young, 

The stalFd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd. 

Not all the culinary arts can tame, 

To wholesome food, the' abominable growth 

Of rest and gluttony ; the prudent taste 

Rejects, like bane, such loathsome lusciousness. 

The languid stomach curses even the pure 

Delicious fat, and all the race of oil : 

For more the oily aliments relax 

Its feeble tone ; and with the eager lymph 

(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) 

Coyly they mix, and shun with slippery wiles 

The woo'd embrace. The' irresoluble oil, 

So gentle late and blandishing, in floods 

Of rancid bile o'erflows : what tumults hence, 

What horrors rise, were nauseous to relate. 

Choose leaner viands, ye whose jovial make 

Too fast the gummy nutriment imbibes : 

Choose sober meals ; and rouse to active life 

Your cumbrous clay ; nor on the' enfeebling down, 

Irresolute, protract the morning hours. 

But let the man whose bones are thinly clad, 
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With cheerful ease and succulent repast 
Improve his habit if he can; for each 
Extreme departs from perfect sanity. 

I could relate what table this demands 
Or that complexion ; what the various powers 
Of various foods : but fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more before the tale were done. 
Besides there often lurks some nameless, strange, 
Peculiar thing ; nor on the skin display'd, 
Pelt in the pulse, nor in the habit seen ; 
Which finds a poison in the food that most 
The temperature affects. There are, whose blood 
Impetuous rages through the turgid veins, 
Who better bear the fiery fruits of Ind 
Than the moist melon, or pale cucumber. 
Of chilly nature others fly the board r 

Supplied with slaughter, and the vernal powers, 
For cooler, kinder sustenance, implore. 
Some e'en the generous nutriment detest 
Which, in the shell, the sleeping embryo rears. 
Some, more unhappy still, repent the gifts 
Of Pales ; soft, delicious, and benign : 
The balmy quintessence of every flower, 
And every grateful herb that decks the spring; 
The fostering dew of tender sprouting life ; , 
The best refection of declining age; 
The kind restorative of those who lie ' 
Half dead and panting, from the doubtful strife 
Of nature struggling in the grasp of death. 
Try all the bounties of this fertile globe, 
There is not such a salutary food 
As suits with every stomach. But (except, 
Amid the mingled mass of fish and fowl, 
And boil'd and baked, you hesitate by which 
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You sunk oppress'd, or whether not by all) 
Taught by experience soon you may discern 
What pleases, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That lull the sicken'd appetite too long; 
Or heave with feverish flushings all the face, 
Burn in the palms, and parch the roughening 

tongue; 
Or much diminish or too much increase 
The' expense which Nature's wise economy, 
Without or waste or avarice, maintain*. 
Such cates abjured, let prowling hunger loose, 
And bid the curious palate roam at will ; 
They scarce can err amid the various stores 
That burst the teeming entrails of the world. 
Led by sagacious taste, the ruthless king 
Of beasts on blood and slaughter only lives; 
The tiger, form'd alike to cruel meals, 
Would at the manger starve: of milder seeds 
The generous horse to herbage and to grain 
Confines his wish ; though fabling Greece resound 
The Thracian steeds, with .human carnage wild. 
Prompted by instinct's never erring power, 
Each creature knows its proper aliment; 
But man, the' inhabitant of every clime, 
With all the commoners of nature feeds. 
Directed, bounded by this power within, 
Their cravings are well aim'd : voluptuous man 
Is by superior faculties misled ; 
Misled from pleasure e'en in quest of joy. 
Sated with nature's boons, what thousands seek, 
With dishes tortured from their native taste, 
And mad variety, to spur beyond 
Its wiser will the jaded appetite! 
Is this for pleasure? Learn a juster taste; 
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And know, that temperance is true luxury. 
Or is it pride? Pursue some nobler aim : 
Dismiss your parasites, who praise for hire; 
And earn the fair esteem of honest men, [yours, 
Whose praise is fame. Form'd of such clay as 
The sick, the needy, shiver at your gates; 
E'en modest want may bless your hand unseen, 
Though hush'd in patient wretchedness at home. 
Is there no virgin, graced with every charm 
But that which binds the mercenary vow? 
No youth of genius, whose neglected bloom 
Unfoster'd sickens in the barren shade; 
No worthy man, by fortune's random blows, 
Or by a heart too generous and humane, 
Constrained to leave his happy natal seat, 
And sigh for wants more bitter than his own ? 
There are, while human miseries abound, 
A thousand ways to waste superfluous wealth 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of sickness or disgust. 

But other ills the' ambiguous feast pursue, 
Besides provoking the lascivious taste. 
Such various foods, though harmless each alone, 
Each other violate ; and oft we see 
What strife is brew'd, and what pernicious bane, 
From combinations of innoxious things. 
The' unbounded taste I mean not to confine 
To hermit's diet needlessly severe. 
But would you long the sweets of health enjoy, 
Or husband pleasure ; at one impious meal 
Exhaust not half the bounties of the year, 
Of every realm. It matters not meanwhile 
How much to-morrow differ from to-day; 
So far indulge : 'tis fit, besides, that man, 
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To change obnoxious, be to change inured. 
But stay the curious appetite, and taste 
With caution fruits you never tried before. 
For want of use the kindest aliment 
Sometimes offends ; while custom tames the rage 
Of poison to mild amity with life. 

So Heaven has form'd us to the general taste 
Of all its gifts ; so custom has improved 
This bent of nature ; that few simple foods, 
Of all that earth or air or ocean yield, 
But by excess offend. Beyond the sense 
Of light refection, at the genial board 
Indulge not often ; nor protract the feast 
To dull satiety; till soft and slow 
A drowsy death creeps on, the expansive soul 
Oppressed, and smother'd the celestial fire. 
The stomach, urged beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle subdues 
The softest food : unfinished and depraved, 
The chyle, in all its future wanderings, owns 
Its turbid fountain ; not by purer streams 
So to be clear'd, but foulness will remain. 
To sparkling wine what ferment can exalt 
The' unripen'd grape? Or what mechanic skill 
From the crude ore can spin the ductile gold? 

Gross riot treasures up a wealthy fund 
Of plagues : but more immedicable ills 
Attend the lean extreme. For physic knows 
How to disburden the too tumid veins, 
E'en how to ripen the half-labour d blood; 
But to unlock the elemental tubes, 
Collapsed and shrurfk with long inanity, 
And with balsamic nutriment repair 
The dried and worn-out habit, were to bid 
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Old age grow green, and wear a second spring; 
Or the tall ash, long ravish'd from the soil, 
Through whher'd veins imbibe the vernal dew. 
When hunger calls, obey; nor often wait 
Till hunger sharpen to corrosive pain ; 
For the keen appetite will* feast beyond 
What nature well can bear ; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverse. 
Too greedily the exhausted veins absorb 
The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers 
Oft to the' extinction of the vital flame. 
To the pale cities, by the firm-set siege 
And famine humbled, may this verse be borne ; 
And hear, ye hardiest sons that Albion breeds, 
Long toss'd and famish'd on the wintry main : 
The war shook off, or hospitable shore 
Attain'd, with temperance bear the shock of joy ; 
Nor crown with festive rites the' auspicious day; 
Such feast might prove more fatal than the waves, 
Than war or famine. -While the vital fire 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on ; 
But prudently foment the wandering spark 
With what the soonest feeds its kindred touch : 
Be frugal e'en of that: a little give 
At first; that kindled, add a little more; 
Till, by deliberate nourishing, the flame, 
Revived, with all its wonted vigour glows. 

But though the two (the full and the jejune) 
Extremes have each their vice ; it much avails 
Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow 
Prom this to that > so nature learns to bear 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite 
May bring. Besides a meagre day subdues 
The cruder clods by sloth or luxury 

E 
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Collected, and unloads the wheels of life. 

Sometimes a coy aversion to the feast 

Comes on, while yet no blacker omen lours : 

Then is a time to shun the tempting board, 

Were it your natal or your nuptial day. 

Perhaps a fast so seasonable starves 

The latent seeds of woe, which rooted once 

Might cost you labour. But the day retum'd 

Of festal luxury, the wise indulge 

Most in the tender vegetable breed : 

Then chiefly when the summer beams inflame * 

The brazen heavens ; or angry Sirius sheds 

A feverish taint through the still gulf of air, 

The moist cool viands then, and flowing cup 

Prom the fresh dairy-virgin's liberal hand, 

Will save your head from harm, though round 

the world 
The dreaded Causos 1 roll his wasteful fires. 
Pale humid Winter loves the generous board, 
The meal more copious, and a warmer fare; 
And longs with old wood and old wine to cheer 
His quaking heart The seasons which divide 
The' empires of heat and cold; by neither claim'd, 
Influenced by both ; a middle regimen 
Impose. Through autumn's languishing domain 
Descending, nature by degrees invites 
To glowing luxury. But from the depth 
Of winter when the' invigorated year 
Emerges ; wljen Favonius, flush'd with love, 
Toyful and young, in every breeze descends 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride; 
Then, shepherds, then begin to spare your flocks ; 
And learn, with wise humanity, to check 

2 The homing fever. 
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The lust of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 
A various offspring to the* indulgent sky : 
Now bounteous Nature feeds with lavish hand 
The prone creation : yields what once sufficed 
Their dainty sovereign, when the world was 

young; 
Ere yet the barbarous thirst of blood had seized 
The human breast. — Each rolling month matures 
The food that suits it most; so does each clime. 

Far in the horrid realms of Winter, where 
The' establish'd ocean heaps a monstrous waste 
Of shining rocks and mountains to the pole, 
There lives a hardy race, whose plainest wants 
Relentless Earth, their cruel stepmother, 
Regards not. On the waste of iron fields 
Untamed, intractable, no harvests wave; 
Pomona hates them, and the clownish god 
Who tends the garden. In this frozen world 
Such cooling gifts were vain : a fitter meal 
Is earn'd with ease ; for here the fruitful spawn 
Of Ocean swarms, and heaps their genial board 
With generous fare and luxury profuse. 
These are their bread, the only bread they know; 
These, and their willing slave, the deer, that 

crops 
The shrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 
Girt by the burning Zone, not thus the South 
Her swarthy sons in either Ind maintains; 
Or thirsty Libya; from whose fervid loins 
The lion bursts, and every fiend that roams 
The' affrighted wilderness. The mountain herd, 
Adust and dry, no sweet repast affords : 
Nor does the tepid main such kinds produce, 
So perfect, so delicious as the shoals 
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Of icy Zembla. Rashly where, the blood 
Brews feverish frays; where scarce the tubes 

sustain 
Its tumid fervour and tempestuous course; 
Kind Nature tempts not to such gifts as these. 
But here in livid ripeness melts the grape ; 
Here, finished by invigorating suns, 
, Through the green shade the golden orange glows ; 
Spontaneous here the turgid melon yields 
A generous pulp ; the cocoa swells on high 
With milky riches ; and in horrid mail ' 
The crisp ananas 3 wraps its poignant sweets, 
Earth's vaunted progeny : in ruder air 
Too coy to flourish, e'en too proud to live; 
Or hardly raised by artificial fire 
To vapid life. Here with a mother's smile 
Glad Amalthea pours her copious horn. 
Here buxom Ceres reigns : the' autumnal sea 
In boundless billows fluctuates o'er their plains. 
What suits the climate best, what suits the men, 
Nature profuses most, and most the taste 
Demands. The fountain, edged with racy wine 
Or acid fruit, bedews their thirsty souls. 
The breeze, eternal breathing round their limbs, 
Supports in else intolerable air : 
While the cool palm, the plantain, and the grove 
That waves on gloomy Lebanon, assuage 
The torrid hell that beams upon their heads. 

Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 
I burn to view the' enthusiastic wilds 
By mortal else untrod. I hear the din 
Of waters thundering o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 

9 The pine apple. 
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With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Whence glide the streams renown'd in ancient 

song. 
Here from the desert down the rumbling steep 
First springs the Nile ; here bursts the sounding 

Po . 

In angry waves ; Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the east; 
And there, in gothic solitude reclined, 
The cheerless Tanais pours his hoary urn. 
What solemn twilight! What stupendous shades 
Inwrap these infant floods ! Through every nerve 
A sacred horror thrills, a pleasing fear 
Glides o'er my frame. The forest deepens round ; 
And more gigantic still, the* impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are these the confines of some fairy world ? 
A land of genii? Say, beyond these wilds 
What unknown nations? if indeed beyond 
Aught habitable lies. And whither leads, 
To what strange regions, or of bliss or pain, 
That subterraneous way ? Propitious maids, 
Conduct me, while with fearful steps I tread 
This trembling ground. The task remains to sing 
Your gifts (so Paean, so the powers of health 
Command), to praise your crystal element: 
The chief ingredient in Heaven's various works ; 
Whose flexile genius sparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine ; 
The vehicle, the source, of nutriment 
And life, to all that vegetate or live. 

O comfortable streams ! with eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirsty quaff 
New life in you ; fresh vigour fills their veins. ' 

E2 
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No warmer cups the rural ages knew ; 
None wanner sought the sires of humankind. 
Happy in temperate peace ! their equal days 
Felt not the 1 alternate fits of feverish mirth 
And sick dejection. Still serene and pleased 
They knew no pains but what the tender soul 
With pleasure yields to, and would ne'er forget. 
Bless'd with divine immunity from ails, 
Long centuries they lived ; their only fate 
Was ripe old age, and rather sleep than death. 
Oh ! could those worthies, from the world of gods, 
Return to visit their degenerate sons, 
How would they scorn the joys of modern time, 
With all our art and toil, improved to pain ! 
Too happy they ! but wealth brought luxury, 
And luxury on sloth begot disease. 

Learn temperance, friends ; and hear without 
disdain 
The choice of water. Thus the Coan sage 4 
Opined, and thus the learn'd of every school, 
What least of foreign principles partakes 
Is best : the lightest then ; what bears the touch 
Of fire the least, and soonest mounts in air ; 
The most insipid; the most void of smell. 
Such -the rude mountain from his horrid sides 
Pours down ; such waters in the sandy vale 
For ever boil, alike of winter frosts 
And summer's heat secure. The crystal stream, 
Through rocks resounding, or for many a mile 
O'er the chafed pebbles hurl'd, yields wholesome, 

pure, 
And mellow draughts ; except when winter thaws, 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. 

4 Hippocrates. 
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Though thirst were e'er so resolute, avoid 
The sordid lake, and all such drowsy floods 
As fill from Lethe Belgia's slow canals 
(With rest corrupt, with vegetation green ; 
Squalid with generation, and the birth 
Of little monsters); till the power of fire 
Has from profane embraces disengaged 
The violated lymph. The virgin stream, , 
In boiling, wastes its finer soul in air. 

Nothing like simple element dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle so soon to flow : 
But where the stomach, indolent and cold, 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 
The' insipid stream: though golden Geres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more sprightly draught; 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 
The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyss 
Of fermentation spring; with spirit fraught, 
And furious with intoxicating fire, 
Retard concoction, and preserve unthaw'd 
The' embodied mass. You see what countless 

years, 
Embalm'd in fiery quintessence of wine, 
The puny wonders of the reptile world, 
The tender rudiments of life, the slim 
Un ravel in gs of minute anatomy, 
Maintain their texture, and unchanged remain. 

We curse not wine : the vile excess we blame ; 
More fruitful than the' accumulated board 
Of pain and misery. For the subtle draught 
Faster and surer swells the vital tide ; 
And with more active poison, than the floods 
Of grosser crudity convey, pervades 
The far remote meanders of our frame. 
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Ah ! sly deceiver ! branded o'er and o'er, 
Yet still believed ! exulting o'er the wreck 
Of sober vows! — But the Parnassian maids 
Another time, perhaps, shall sing the joys, 
The fatal charms, the many woes of wine ; 
Perhaps its various tribes, and various powers 5 . 

Meantime, I would not always dread the bowl . 
N6r every trespass shun. The feverish strife, 
Roused by the rare debauch, subdues, expels 
The loitering crudities that burden life ; 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 
The' obstructed tubes. Besides, this restless 

world 
Is full of chances, which, by habit's power, 
To learn to bear is easier than to shun. 
Ah ! when ambition, meagre love of gold, 
Or sacred country calls, with mellowing wine 
To moisten well the thirsty suffrages ; 
Say how, unseasoned to the midnight frays 
Of Gomus and his rout, wilt thou contend 
With Centaurs long to hardy deeds inured? 
Then learn to revel ; but by slow degrees : 
By slow degrees the liberal arts are won; 
And Hercules grew strong. But when you smooth 
The brows of care, indulge your festive vein 
In cups by well inform'd experience found 
The least your bane : and only with your friends. 
There are sweet follies; frailties to be seen 
By friends alone, and men of generous minds* 

Oh ! seldom may the fated hours return 
Of drinking deep ! I would not daily taste, 
Except when life declines, e'en sober cups. 
Weak withering age no rigid law forbids, 

• See Book ir. 
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With frugal nectar, smooth and slow with balm/ 
The sapless habit daily to bedew, 
And give the hesitating wheels of life 
Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys : 
And is it wise, when youth with pleasure flows. 
To squander the reliefs of age and pain ? 

What dexterous thousands just within the goal 
Of wild debauch direct their nightly course! 
Perhaps no sickly qualms bedim their days, 
No morning admonitions shock the head. 
But, ah ! what woes remain ! life rolls apace, 
And that incurable disease old age, 
In youthful bodies more severely felt, 
More sternly' active, shakes their blasted prime: 
Except kind Nature by some hasty blow 
Prevent the lingering fates. For know, whate'er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide; whether the frequent bowl, 
High season'd fare, or exercise to toil 
Protracted ; spurs to its last stage tired life, 
And sows the temples with untimely snow. 
When life is new, the ductile fibres feel 
The heart's increasing force ; and, day by day, 
The growth advances : till the larger tubes, 
Acquiring (from their elemental veins 6 , 

8 In tbe human body, as well as in those of other animals, 
the larger blood vessels are composed of smaller ones ; whioh, 
by the violent motion and pressure of the, fluids in the large 
vessels, lose their cavities by degrees, and degenerate into 
impervious chords or fibres. In proportion as these small 
vessels become solid, the larger mast of coarse grow less 
extensile, more rigid, and make a stronger resistance to the 
action of the heart and force of the blood. From this 
gradual condensation of the smaller vessels, and consequent 
jigidity of the larger ones, the progress of the human body 
from infancy to old age is accounted for. 
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Condensed to solid chords 7 ) a firmer tone, 

Sustain, and just sustain the' impetuous blood. 

Here stops the growth. With overbearing pulse 

And pressure, still the great destroy the small ; 

Still with the ruins of the small grow strong. 

Life glows meantime, amid the grinding force 

Of viscous fluids and elastic tubes; 

Its various functions vigorously are plied 

By strong machinery ; and in solid health 

The man confirm'd long triumphs o'er disease. 

But the full ocean ebbs : there is a point, 

By nature fix'd, whence life must downward tend. 

For still the beating tide consolidates 

The stubborn vessels, more reluctant still 

To the weak throbs of the' ill supported heart. 

This languishing, these strengthening by degrees 

To hard, unyielding, unelastic bone, 

Through tedious channels the congealing flood 

Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on; 

It loiters still : and now it stirs no more. 

This is the period few attain ; the death 

Of nature; thus (so Heaven ordain'd it) life 

Destroys itself; and could these laws have 

changed, 
Nestor might now the fates of Troy relate ; 
And Homer live immortal as his song. 

What does not fade? The tower that long had 

stood 
The crush of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

7 Aocording to Dr. Darwin, the immediate cause of old age 
.seems to reside in tbe inirritability of the finer vessels or 
parts of our system ; hence, these cease to act, and collapse, 
or become horny or bony. 
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Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base. 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass, 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old ; 
And all those worlds that roll around the sun, 
The sun himself, shall die ; and ancient Night 
Again involve the desolate abyss : 
Till the great Father through the lifeless gloom 
Extend his arm to light another world, 
And bid new planets roll by other laws, 
for through the regions of unbounded space, 
Where unconfined Omnipotence has room, 
Being, in various systems, fluctuates still 
Between creation and abhorr'd decay : 
It ever did; perhaps, and ever will. 
New worlds are still emerging from the deep ; 
The old descending, in their turns to rise. 
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BOOK III. 



EXERCISE. 

Through various toils the' adventurous Muse 

has pass'd; 
But half the toil, and more than half remains. 
Rude is her theme, and hardly fit for song ; 
Plain, and of little ornament; and I 
But little practised in the* Aonian arte. 
Yet not in vain such labours have we tried, 
If aught these lays the fickle health confirm. 
To you, ye delicate, I write ; for you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps. 
Not to debilitate with timorous rules 
A hardy frame ; nor needlessly to brave 
Unglorious dangers, proud of mortal strength; 
Is all the lesson that in wholesome years 
Concerns the strong. His care were ill bestow'd 
Who would with warm effeminacy nurse 
l The thriving oak, which on the mountain's brow- 
Bears all the blasts that sweep the wintry heaven. 

Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In dust, in rain, in cold and sultry skies; 
Save but the grain from mildews and the flood. 
Nought anxious he what sickly stars ascend. 
He knows no laws by JEsculapius given ; 
He studies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 
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Infest, nor those envenom'd shafts that fly 
WTien rabid Sirius fires the' autumnal noon. 
His habit pure with plain and temperate meals, 
Robust with labour, and by custom steel'd 
To every casualty of varied life; 
Serene he bears the peevish eastern blast, 
And uninfected breathes the mortal south. 
Such the reward of rude and sober life ; 
Of labour such. By health the peasant's toil 
Is well repaid ; if exercise were pain 
Indeed, and temperance pain. By arts like these 
Laconia nursed of old her hardy sons; 
And Rome's unconquer'd legions urged their way, 
Unhurt, through every toil in every clime. 
*' Toil, and be strong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone ; 
The greener juices are by toil subdued. 
Mellow'd, and subtilized ; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year ; come, let us stray 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk : 
Come, while the soft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, in wrap the limbs in balm, 
And shed a charming languor o'er the soul. 
Nor when bright Winter sows with prickly frost 
The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 
Indulge at home ; nor e'en when Eurus' blasts 
This way and that convolve the labouring woods-. 
My liberal walks, save when the skies in rain 
Or fogs relent, no season should confine 
Or to the cloister'd gallery or arcade. 
Go, climb the mountain ; from the' etherial source 
Imbibe the recent gale. The cheerful morn 

F 
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Beams o'er the hills ; go, mount the* exulting steed. 
Already see the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 
The tainted mazes ; and, on eager sport 
Intent, with emulous impatience try 
Each doubtful trace. Or if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chase the desperate deer ; 
And through its deepest solitudes awake . 
The vocal forest with the jovial horn. 

But if the breathless chase o'er hill and dale 
Exceed your strength ; a sport of less fatigue, 
Not less delightful, the prolific stream 
Affords. The crystal rivulet, that o'er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid maze, [bounds 
Swarms with the silver fry. Such, through the 
Of pastoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent; 
Such Eden, sprung from Cumbrian mountains; 

such 
TheEsk,o'erhung with woods; and such the stream 
On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air, 
Liddal; till now, except in Doric lays 
Tuned to her murmurs by her lovesick swains, 
Unknown in song : though not a purer stream, 
Through meads more flowery or more romantic 

groves, 
Bolls toward the western main. Hail,sacred flood ! 
May still thy hospitable swains be bless'd * 
In rural innocence ; thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy race ; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows and the golden grain ! 
Oft, with thy blooming sons, when life was new, 
Sportive and petulant and charm'd with toys, 
In thy transparent eddies have I laved : 
Oft traced with patient steps thy fairy banks, 
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'With the well imitated fly to hook 
The eager trout, and with the slender line 
And yielding rod solicit to the shore 
The struggling panting prey; while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obscured the ruffled pool, 
And from the deeps call'd forth the wanton swarms. 
Form'd on the Samian school, or those of Ind, 
There are who think these pastimes scarce humane : 
Yet in my mind (and not relentless I) 
His life is pure that wears no fouler stains. . 
But if through genuine tenderness of heart. 
Or secret want of relish for the game, 
You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 
To haunt the peopled stream ; the garden yields 
A soft amusement, a humane delight. 
To raise the' insipid nature of the ground ; 
Or tame its savage genius to the grace 
Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 
The amiable result of happy chance 
Is to create ; and gives a godlike joy, 
Which every year improves. Nor thou disdain 
To check the lawless riot of the trees, 
To plant the grove, or turn the barren mould. 
O happy he ! whom, when his years decline 
(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 
Attained, and equal to his moderate mind; 
His life approved by all the wise and good, 
E'en envied by the vain), the peaceful groves 
Of Epicurus, from this stormy world, 
Receive to rest ; of all ungrateful cares 
Absolved, and sacred from the selfish crowd. 
Happiest of men ! if the same soil invites 
A chosen few, companions of his youth, 
Once fellow rakes perhaps, now rural friends ; 
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With whom in easy commerce to pursue 
Nature's free charms, and vie for silvan fame : 
A fair ambition ; void of strife or guile, 
Or jealousy or pain to be outdone. 
Who plans the' enchanted garden, who directs 
The vista best, and best conducts the stream ; 
Whose groves the fastest thicken and ascend; 
Whom first the welcomeSpring salutes ; who shows 
The earliest bloom, the sweetest proudest charms 
Of Flora; who best gives Pomona's juice 
To match the sprightly genius of champagne. 
Thrice happy days ! in rural business pass'd : 
Bless'd winter nights ! when as the genial fire 
Cheers the wide hall, his cordial family 
With soft domestic arts the hours beguile, 
And pleasing talk that starts no timorous fame, 
With witless wantonness to hunt it down : 
Or through the fairy land of tale or song 
Delighted wander, in fictitious fates 
Engaged, and all that strikes humanity: * 
Till lost in fable, they the stealing hour 
Of timely rest forget. Sometimes at eve 
His neighbours lift the latch, and bless unbid 
His festal roof; while o'er the light repast 
And sprightly cups they mix in social joy; 
And through the maze of conversation trace 
Whate'er amuses or improves the mind. 
Sometimes at eve (for I delight to taste 
The native zest and flavour of the fruit, 
Where sense grows wild and takes of no manure) 
The decent, honest, cheerful husbandman 
Shall drown his labours in my friendly bowl ; 
And at my table find himself at home. 

Whate'er you study, in whate'er you sweat, 
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Indulge your taste. Some love the manly foils ; 
The tennis some; and some the graceful dance. 
Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble ; where from field to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight; 
Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun's unerring thunder : and there are 
'Whom still the meed ' of the green archer charms. 
He chooses best whose labour entertains 
His vacant fancy most : the toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon ,and scarce improves your limbs. 

As beauty still has blemish ; and the mind, 
The most accomplished, its imperfect side; 
Few bodies are there of that happy mould 
But some one part is weaker than the rest : 
The legs, perhaps, or arms refuse their load, 
Or the chest labours. These assiduously, 
But gently, in their proper arts employed, 
Acquire a vigour and springy activity 
To which they were not born. But weaker parts 
Abhor fatigue and violent discipline. 

Begin with gentle toils; and, as your nerves 
Grow firm, to hardier by just steps aspire. 
The prudent, e'en in every moderate walk, 
At first but saunter; and by slow degrees 
Increase their pace. - This doctrine of the wise 
"Well knows the master of the flying steed. 
First from the goal the managed coursers play 
On bended reins : as yet the skilful youth 
Repress their foamy pride ; but every breath 
The race grows warmer, and the tempest swells; 
1 Till all the fiery mettle has its way, 

1 This word is much used by some of the old English 
poets, and signifies reward or prize. 

F2 
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And the thick thunder hurries o'er the plain. ' 
When all at once from indolence to toil 
You spring, the fibres by the hasty shock 
Are tired and crack'd before their unctuous coats, 
(3ompress'd, can pour the lubricating balm. 
Besides, collected in the passive veins, 
The purple mass a sudden torrent rolls, 
Q'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 
With dangerous inundation : oft the source ' 
Of fatal woes ; a cough that foams with blood, 
Asthma, and feller Peripneumony*, 
Or the slow minings of the hectic tire. 

The' athletic fool, to whom what Heaven denied 
Of soul, is well compensated in limbs, 
Oft from his rage or brainless frolic feels 
His vegetation and brute force decay. 
The men of better clay and finer mould 
Know nature, feel the human dignity ; 
And scorn to vie with oxen or with apes. 
Pursued prolixly, e'en the gentlest toil 
Is waste of health: repose by small fatigue 
Is earn'd; and (where your habit is not prone 
To thaw) by the first moisture of the brows. 
The fine and subtle spirits cost too much 
To be profused, too much the roscid balm. 
But when the hard varieties of life 
You toil to learn ; or try the dusty chase, 
Or the warm deeds of some important day : 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wish'd repose ; nor court the fanning gale, 
Nor taste the spring. O ! by the sacred tears 
Of widows, orphans, mothers, sisters, sires, 
Forbear I no other pestilence has driven 

* The inflammation of the lungs. 
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Such myriads o'er the' irremeable deep. 
Why this so fatal, the sagacious Muse 
Through nature's cunning labyrinths could trace : 
But there are secrets which who knows not now, 
Must, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 
Of Scienpe ; and devote seven years to toil. 
Besides, I would not stun your patient ears 
With what it tittle boots you to attain : 
He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 
Where lurk the shelves, and where the whirlpools 

boil, 
What signs portend the storm : to subtler minds 
He leaves to scan, from what mysterious cause 
Charybdis rages in the' Ionian wave ; 
Whence those impetuous currents in the main, 
Which neither oar nor sail can stem; and why 
The roughening deep expects the storm, as sure 
As red Orion mounts the shrouded heaven. 

In ancient times, when Rome with Athens vied 
For polish'd luxury and useful arts ; 
All hot and reeking from the' Olympic strife, 
And warm Palestra, in the tepid bath 
The' athletic youth relax' d their weary limbs. 
Soft oils bedew'd them with the grateful powers 
Of nard and cassia fraught, to sooth and heal 
The cherish'd nerves. Our less voluptuous clime 
Not much invites us to such arts as these. 
Tis not for those whom gelid skies embrace, 
And chilling fogs ; whose perspiration feels 
Such frequent bars from Eurus and the North; 
'Tis not for those to cultivate a skin 
Too soft; or teach the recremental fume 
Too fast to crowd through such precarious ways. 
For through the small arterial mouths that pierce 
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In endless millions the close-woven skin, 
The baser fluids in a constant stream 
Escape, and viewless melt into the winds. 
While this eternal, this most copious waste 
Of blood, degenerate into vapid brine, 
Maintains its wonted measure, all the powers 
Of health befriend you, all the wheels of life 
With ease and pleasure move : but this restrained 
Or more or less, so more or less you feel 
The functions labour : from this fatal source 
What woes descend is never to be sung. 
To take their numbers were to count the sands 
That ride in whirlwind the parch'd Libyan air ; 
Or waves that, when the blustering North embroils 
The Baltic, thunder on the German shore. 
Subject not then, by soft emollient arts, 
This grand expense, on which your fates depend, 
To every caprice of the sky; nor thwart 
The genius of your clime : for from the blood 
Least fickle rise the recremental steams, 
And least obnoxious to the styptic air, 
Which breathe through straiter and more callous 

pores. 
The temper'd Scythian hence half naked treads 
His boundless snows, nor rues the' inclement 

heaven; 
And hence our painted ancestors defied 
The east ; nor cursed, like us, their fickle sky. 

The body, moulded by the clime, endures 
The' equator heats or hyperborean frost : 
Except by habits foreign to its turn, 
Unwise you counteract its forming power. 
Rude at the first, the winter shocks you less 
By long acquaintance : study then your sky, 
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Form to its manners your obsequious frame, 
And learn to suffer what you cannot shun. 
Against the rigours of a damp cold heaven 
To fortify their bodies, some frequent 
The gelid cistern ; and, where nought forbids, 
I praise their dauntless heart : a frame so steel'd, 
Dreads not the cough, nor those ungenial blasts 
That breathe the tertian or fell rheumatism ; 
The nerves so temper'd never quit their tone, 
No chronic languors haunt such hardy breasts. 
But all things have their bounds :, and he who makes 
By daily use the kindest regimen 
Essential to his health should never mix 
"With humankind, nor art nor trade pursue. 
Be not the safe vicissitudes of life 
"Without some shock endures; ill fitted he 
To want the known, or bear unusual things. 
Besides, the powerful remedies of pain 
(Since pain in spite of all our care will come) 
Should never with your prosperous days of health 
Grow too familiar: for by frequent use 
The strongest medicines lose their healing power, 
And a'en the surest poisons theirs, to kill. 

Let those who from the frozen Arctos reach s 
Parch'd Mauritania, or the sultry west, 
Or the wide flood that laves rich Indostan,, 
Plunge thrice a day, and in the tepid wave 
Untwist their stubborn pores ; that full and free 
The' evaporation through the soften'd skin 
May bear proportion to the swelling blood. 
So may they scape the fever's rapid flames ; 
So feel untainted the hot breath of hell. 
With us, the man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution just enough to clear 
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The sluices of the skin, enough to keep 

The body sacred from indecent soil. 

Still to be pure, e'en did it not conduce 

(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 

Your daily pains. Tis this adorns the rich ; 

The want of this is poverty's worst woe ; 

With this external virtue age maintains 

A decent grace; without it, youth and charms 

Are loathsome. This die venal Graces know; 

So doubtless do your wives : for married sires, 

As well as lovers, still pretend to taste ; 

Nor is it less (all prudent wives can tell) 

To lose a husband's than a lover's heart. 

But now the hours and seasons when to toil, 
From foreign themes recall my wandering song. 
Some labour fasting, or but slightly fed 
To lull the grinding stomach's hungry rage. 
Where nature feeds too corpulent a frame 
Tis wisely done: for while the thirsty veins, 
Impatient of lean penury, devour 
The treasured oil, then is the happiest time 
To shake the lazy balsam from its cells. 
Now while the stomach from the full repast 
Subsides, but ere returning hunger gnaws, 
Ye leaner habits, give an hour to toil : 
And ye, whom no luxuriancy of growth 
Oppresses yet, or threatens to oppress. 
But from the recent meal no labours please, 
Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 
Claim all the wandering spirits to a work 
Of strong and subtle toil, and great event : 
A work of time : and you may rue the day 
You hurried, with untimely exercise, 
A half-concocted chyle into the blood. 
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The body overcharged with unctuous phlegm 
Much toil demands : the lean elastic, less. 
While winter chills the blood and binds the veins, 
No labours are too hard : by those you scape 
The slow diseases of the torpid year; 
Endless to name ; to one of which alone, 
To that which tears the nerves, the toil of slaves 
Is pleasure : Oh ! from such inhuman pains 
May all be free who merit not the wheel 1 
But from the burning Lidn when the sun 
Pours down his sultry wrath ; now while the blood 
Too much already maddens in the veins, 
And all the finer fluids through the skin 
Explore their flight ; me, near the cool cascade 
Reclined, or sauntering in the lofty grove, 
No needless slight occasion should engage 
To pant and sweat beneath the fiery noon. 
Now the fresh morn alone and mellow eve 
To shady walks and active rural sports 
Invite. But, while the chilling dews descend, 
May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 
Of humid skies; though 'tis no vulgar joy 
To trace the horrors of the solemn wood 
While the soft evening saddens into night : 
Though the sweet poet of the vernal groves 
Melts all the night in strains of amorous woe. 

The shades descend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her sable wings. Great Nature droops 
Through all her works. Now happy he whose toil 
Has o'er his languid powerless limbs diffused 
A pleasing lassitude : he not in vain 
Invokes the gentle deity of dreams. 
His powers the most voluptuously dissolve 
In soft repose : on him the balmy dews 
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Of sleep with double nutriment deicend. 
But would you sweetly waste the blank of night 
In deep oblivion ; or on Fancy's wings - 
Visit the paradise of happy dreams, 
And waken cheerful as the lively morn ; 
Oppress not Nature sinking down to rest 
With feasts too late, too solid, or too full : 
But be the first concoction half matured 
Ere you to mighty indolence r< 
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And troubles of the day to heavier toil 

Retires, whom trembling from the tower that rocks 
Amid the clouds i _ai_Calpe's hideous height, 
The busy denrolpluimNr in the main 
O'envhelm/jPbury, srJ^gfcling, underground. 
Not all a^iaretfimsmjytlhe woes 
Can cminte^oiBe^fTlat Wdsl wretched man, 
Whose nighft age Ihake nNyith the frantic fits 
Of wild Oree&s,; whpsejftlirious brain, 
Stung by llil lUiiiil WtTii illlli poiaon'd thought: 
W hilepale and monstrous painting shocks the soul; 
And mangled consciousness bemoans itself 
For ever torn; and chaos floating round. 
Wbatdreams presage, what dangers theseor those 
Portend to sanity; though prudent seers 
Reveal'd of old, and men of deathless fame ; 
We would not to the superstitious mind 
Suggest Dew throbs, new vanities of fear. 
Tia ours to teach you from the peaceful night 
To banish omens and all restless woes. 

In study some protract the silent hours, 
Which others consecrate to mirth and wine; 
And sleep till noon, and hardly live till night. 
But surely this redeems not from the shades 
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One hour of life. Nor does it nought avail 
What season you to drowsy Morpheus give 
Of the* ever varying circle of the day ; 
Or whether, through the tedious winter gloom, 
You tempt the midnight or the morning damps. 
The body, fresh and vigorous from repose, 
Defies the early fogs : but, by the toils 
Of wakeful day, exhausted and unstrung, 
Weakly resists the night's unwholesome breath. 
The grand discharge, the' effusion of the skin, 
Slowly impaired, the languid maladies 
Creep on, and through the sickening functions 

steal. 
As, when the chilling east invades the spring, 
The delicate Narcissus pines away 
In hectic languor; and a slow disease 
Taints all the family of flowers, condemned 
To cruel heavens. But why, already prone 
To fade, should beauty cherish its own bane? 
O shame ! O pity ! nipp'd with pale quadrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of Albion dies ! 

By toil subdued, the warrior and the hind 
Sleep fast and deep : their active functions soon 
With generous streams the subtle tubes supply; 
And soon the tonic irritable nerves 
Feel the fresh impulse, and awake the soul. 
The sons of indolence with long repose 
Grow torpid ; and with slowest Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and lingeringly return to life, 
Blunt every sense and powerless every limb. 
Ye, prone to sleep (whom sleeping most annoys) 
On the hard matrass or elastic couch 
Extend your limbs, and wean yourselves from 

sloth ; 
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Nor grudge the lean projector, of dry brain 
And springy nerves, the blandishments of down: 
Nor envy, while the buried Bacchanal 
Exhales his surfeit in prolixer dreams. 

He, without riot, in the balmy feast 
Of life, the wants of nature has supplied, 
Who rises cool, serene, and full of soul. 
But pliant Nature more or less demands, 
As custom forms her ; and alFsudden change 
She hates of habit, e'en from bad to good. 
If faults in life, or new emergencies, 
From habits urge you by long time confirmed, 
Slow may the change arrive, and stage by stage; 
Slow as the shadow o'er the dial moves, 
Slow as the stealing progress of the year. 

Observe the circling Year. How unperceived 
Her Seasons change ! Behold! by slow degrees, 
Stern Winter tamed into a ruder Spring; 
The ripen'd Spring a milder Summer glows; 
Departing Summer sheds Pomona s store; 
And aged Autumn brews the winter storm. 
Slow as they come, these changes come not void 
Of mortal shocks : the cold and torrid reigns, 
The two great periods of the' important year, 
Are in their first approaches seldom safe : 
Funereal Autumn all the sickly dread, 
And the black fates deform the lovely Spring. 
He well advised, who taught our wiser sires 
Early to borrow Muscovy's warm spoils, 
Ere the first frost has touch'd the tender blade, 
And late resign them, though the wanton Spring 
Should deck her charms with all her sister s rays. 
For while the effluence of the skin maintains 
Its native measure, the pleuritic Spring 
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Glides harmless by; and Autumn, sick to death 
With sallow quartans, no contagion breathes. 

I, in prophetic numbers could unfold 
The omens of the year : what seasons teem 
With what diseases ; what the humid south 
Prepares, and what the demon of the east: 
But you perhaps refuse the tedious song. 
Besides, whatever plagues in heat or cold 
Or drought or moisture dwell, they hurt not you, 
Skill'd to correct the vices of the. sky, 
And taught already how to each extreme 
To bend your life. But should the public bane 
Infect you ; or some trespass of your own, 
Or flaw of nature, hint mortality ; 
Soon as a not unpleasing horror glides 
Along the spine, through all your torpid limbs; 
When first the head throbs, or the stomach feels 
A sickly load, a weary pain the loins; 
Be Celsus call'd: the Fates come rushing on; 
The rapid Fates admit of no delay. 
While wilful you, and fatally secure, 
Expect to-morrow's more auspicious sun, 
The growing pest, whose infancy was weak 
And easy vanquished, with triumphant sway 
O'erpowers your life. For want of timely care, 
Millions have died of medicable wounds. 

Ah ! in what perils is vain life engaged ! 
What slight neglects, what trivial faults destroy 
The hardiest frame ! of indolence, of toil, 
We die ; of want, of superfluity : 
The all surrounding heaven, the vital air, 
Is big with death. And, though the putrid south 
Be shut; though no convulsive agony 
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Shake, from the deep foundations of the world, 
The' imprisoned plagues; a secret venom oft 
Corrupts the air, the water, and the land. 
What livid deaths has sad Byzantium seen ! 
How oft has Cairo, with a mother's woe, 
Wept o'er herslaughter'd sons and lonely streets ! 
E'en Albion, girt with less malignant skies, 
Albion the poison of the gods has drank, 
And felt the sting of monsters all her own. 

Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had spent 
Their ancient rage at Bosworth's purple field ; 
While, for which tyrant England should receive, 
Her legions in incestuous murders mi*'d> 
And daily horrors ; till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred' hands prof used: 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never known before 
Rear'd from Cocytus its portentous head. 
This rapid fury not, like other pests, 
Pursued a gradual course, but in a day 
Rush'd as a storm o'er half the' astonish'd isle, 
And strew'd with sudden carcasses the land. 

First through the shoulders, or whatever part 
Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprung: 
With rash combustion thence, the quivering spark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within; 
And soon the surface caught the spreading fires. 
Through all the yielding pores, the melted blood 
Gush'd out in smoky sweats ; but nought assuaged 
The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 
The stomach's anguish. With incessant toil, 
Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain, 
They toss'd from side to side. In vain the stream 
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Ran full and clear, they burn'd and thirsted still. 
The restless arteries with rapid blood 
Beat strong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch'd, and with huge labourings 

heaved. 
At last a heavy pain oppressed the head, 
A wild delirium came; their weeping friends 
Were strangers now, and this no home of theirs. 
Harass'd with toil on toil, the sinking powers 
Lay prostrate and overthrown : a ponderous sleep 
Wrapp'd all the senses up : they slept and died. 

In some a gentle horror crept at first 
O'er all the limbs; the sluices of the skin 
Withheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats o'erflow'd ; but in a clammy tide : 
Now free and copious, now restrained and slow; 
Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix'd the blood ; and rank with fetid steams ; 
As if the pent-up humours by delay 
Were grown more fell, more putrid, and malign. 
Here lay their hopes (though little hope remain'd) 
With full effusion of perpetual sweats 
To drive the venom out. And here the Fates 
Were kind, that long they lingerM not in pain. 
For who survived the sun's diurnal race, 
Rose from the dreary gates of hell redeem* d : 
Some the sixth hour oppress'd, and some the third. 

Of many thousands few untainted scaped; 
Of those infected, fewer scaped alive; 
Of those who lived, some felt a second blow ; 
And whom the second spared, a third destroyed. 
Frantic with fear, they sought by flight to shun 
The fierce contagion. O'er the mournful land 

62 
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The' infected city pour'd her hurrying swarms c 

Roused by the flames that fired her seats around, 

The' infected country rush'd into the town. 

Some, sad at home, and in the desert some, 

Abjured the fatal commerce of mankind; 

In vain : where'er they fled the Fates pursued. 

Others,with hopes more specious, cross'd the main , 

To seek protection in far distant skies ; 

But none they found. It seem'd the general air, 

From pole to pole, from Atlas to the east, 

Was then at enmity with English blood. 

For, but the race of England, all were safe 

In foreign climes; nor did this Fury taste 

The foreign blood which England then contained. 

Where should they fly ? The circumambient heaven 

involved them still ; and every breeze was bane. 

Where find relief? The salutary art 

Was mute ; and, startled at the new disease, 

In fearful whispers hopeless omens gave. 

To Heaven with suppliant rites they sent their 

prayers ; 
Heaven beard them not. Of every hope deprived ; 
Fatigued with vain resources, and subdued 
With woes resistless and enfeebling fear, 
Passive they sunk beneath the weighty blow. 
Nothing but lamentable sounds was heard, 
Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death. 
Infectious horror ran from face to face, 
And pale despair. Twas all the business then 
To tend the sick, and in their turns to die. 
In heaps they fell: and oft one bed, they say, 
The sickening, dying, and the dead, contain'd. 
Ye guardian gods, on whom the fates depend 
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Of tottering Albion! ye eternal fires 

That lead through heaven the wandering year! ye 

powers 
That o'er the* encircling elements preside! 
May nothing worse than what this age has seen 
Arrive ! Enough abroad, enough at home 
Has Albion bled. Here a distemper'd heaven 
Has thinn'd her cities; from those lofty cliffs 
That awe proud Gaul, to Thule's wintry reign; 
While in the west, beyond the' Atlantic foam, 
Her bravest sons, keen for the fight, have died 
The death of cowards and of common men : 
Sunk void of wounds, and fallen without renown. 
But from these views the weeping Muses turn, 
And other themes invite my wandering song. 
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BOOK IV. 



THE PASSIONS. 

The choice of aliment, the choice of air, 
The use of toil and all external things, 
Already sung ; it now remains to trace 
What good, what evil from ourselves proceeds : 
And how the subtle principle within 
Inspires with health, or mines with strange decay 
The passive body. Ye poetic shades, 
Who know the secrets of the world unseen, 
Assist my song! For, in a doubtful theme 
fingaged, I wander through mysterious ways. 

There is, they say (and I believe there is) 
A spark within us of the* immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the grosser frame ; 
And, when the body sinks, escapes to heaven, 
Its native seat, and mixes with the gods. 
Meanwhile this heavenly particle pervades 
The mortal elements; in every nerve 
It thrills with pleasure, or grows mad with pain : 
And, in its secret conclave, as it feels 
The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 
Wields at its will the dull material world, 
And is the body's health or malady. 

By its own toil the gross corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or destroys itself. 
Nor less the labours of the mind corrode 
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The solid fabric : for by subtle parts 
And viewless atoms, secret Nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this stupendous world. 
By subtle fluids pour'd through subtle tubes 
The natural, vital functions are performed. 
By these the stubborn aliments are tamed; 
The toiling heart distributes life and strength ; 
These the still-crumbling frame rebuild; and these 
Arp lost in thinking, and dissolve in air. 

But 'tis npt tbought(for still the soul's employ'd), 
*Tis painful thinking that corrodes our clay. 
All day the vacant eye, without fatigue, 
Strays o'er the heaven and earth ; but long intent 
On microscopic arts its vigour fails : 
Just so the mind, with various thought amused, 
Nor aches itself, nor gives the body pain.* 
But anxious study, discontent, and care, 
Love without hope, and hate without revenge, 
And fear, and jealousy, fatigue the soul; 
Engross the subtle ministers of life, 
And spoil the labouring functions of their share. 
Hence the lean gloom that Melancholy wears ; 
The lover's paleness ; and the sallow hue 
Of Envy, Jealousy ; the meagre stare 
Of sore Revenge : the canker'd body hence 
Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. 

The strong built pedant, who both night and day 
Feeds on the coarsest fare the schools bestow, 
And crudely fattens at gross Burman's stall; 
O'erwhelm'd with pfylegm, lies in a dropsy drown'd, 
Or sinks in lethargy before his time. 
With useful studies you, and arts that please, 
Employ your mind ; amuse, but not fatigue. 
J^eace.to each drowsy metaphysic sage! 
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And ever may all heavy systems rest! 
Yet some there are, even of elastic parts. 
Whom strong and obstinate ambition leads 
Through all the rugged roads of barren lore, 
And gives to relish what their generous taste 
Would else refuse. But may nor thirst of fame, 
Nor love of knowledge, urge you to fatigue 
With constant drudgery the liberal soul. 
Toy with your books : and, as the various fits 
Of humour seize you, from philosophy 
To fable shift; from serious Antonine 
To Rabelais' ravings, and from prose to song, 

While reading pleases, but no longer, read ; 
And read aloud resounding Homer's strain, 
And wield the thunder of Demosthenes. 
The chest, so exercised, improves its strength; 
And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
The restless blood, which, in unactive days, 
Would loiter else through unelastic tubes. 
Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What posture suits; to stand and sit by turns, 
As nature prompts, is best. But o'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
And robs the fine machinery of its play. 

Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The restless mind. For ever on pursuit 
Of knowledge bent, it starves the grosser powers ; 
Quite unemploy'd, against its own repose 
It turns its fatal edge, and sharper pangs 
Than what the body knows imbitter life. 
Chiefly where Solitude, sad nurse of Care, 
To sickly musing gives the pensive mind. 
There Madness enters ; and the dim-eyed fiend, 
Sour Melancholy, night and day provokes 
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Her own eternal wound. The sun grows pale ; 
A mournful visionary light o'erspreads 
The cheerful face of Nature : earth becomes 
A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above. 
Then various shapes of cursed illusion rise: 
Whate'er the wretched fears, creating Fear 
Forms out of nothing ; and with monsters teems, 
Unknown in hell. The prostrate soul beneath 
A load of huge imagination heaves ; 
And all the horrors that the murderer feels, 
With anxious flutterings, wake the guiltless breast* 

Such phantoms Pride in solitary scenes, 
Or Fear, or delicate Self-love creates. 
From other cares absolved, the busy mind 
Finds in yourself a theme to pore upon; 
It finds you miserable, or makes you so. 
For while yourself you anxiously explore, 
Timorous Self-love, with sickening Fancy's aid, 
Presents the danger that you dread the most, 
And ever galls you in your tender part. 
Hence some for love, and some for jealousy, 
For grim religion some, and some for pride 
Have lost their reason : some, for fear of want, 
Want all their lives ; and others, every day, 
For fear of dying, suffer worse than death. 
Ah ! from your bosoms banish, if you can, 
Those fatal guests : and first the demon Fear, 
That trembles at impossible events ; 
Lest aged Atlas should resign his load, 
And heaven's eternal battlements rush down. 
Is there an evil worse than Fear itself? 
And what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 
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Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own? 
Enjoy the present; nor, with needless care? 
Of what may spring from blind misfortune's womb r 
Appal the surest hour that life bestows : 
Serene, and master of yourself, prepare 
For what may come ; and leave the rest to Heaven. 

Oft from tiie body, by long ails mis tuned, 
These evils sprung, the most important health, 
That of the mind, destroy : and when the mind 
They first invade, the conscious body soon 
In sympathetic languishment declines. 
These chronic Passions, while from real woes 
They rise, and yet without the body's fault 
Infest the soul, admit one only cure ; 
Diversion, hurry, and a restless life. 
Vain are the consolations of the wise; 
In vain your friends would reason down your pain. 
O ye, whose souls relentless love has tamed 
To soft distress, or friends untimely fallen! 
Court not the luxury of tender thought ? 
Nor deem it impious to forget those pains 
That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 
Go, soft enthusiast ! quit the cypress groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Yoursad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, arid mingle with the bustling crowd; 
Lay schemes for wealth or power or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day; 
Or join the caravan, in quest of scenes 
New t» your eyes, and shifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apennines. 
Or, more adventurous, rush into the field 
W here war grows hot ; and raging through the sky, 
The lofty trumpet swells the maddening soul: 
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And 9 in the hardy camp and toilsome march, 
Forget all softer and less manly cares. 

But most, too passive, when the blood runs low* 
Too weakly indolent to strive with pain, 
And bravely by resisting conquer Fate, 
Try Circe's arts; and in the tempting bowl 
Of poison'd nectar sweet oblivion swill- 
Struck by the powerful charm, the gloom dissolves 
In empty air; Elysium opens round; 
A pleasing frenzy buoys the lighten'd soul, 
And sanguine hopes dispel your fleeting car,e ; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire. 
Yields to your prowess and superior stars : 
The happiest you of all that e'er were mad, 
Or are, or shall be, could this folly last. 
But soon your heaven is gone; a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thundering stream, 
Swoln o'er its banks with sudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a silent brook; 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breast 
Subside, you languish into mortal man ; 
You sleep, and waking find yourself undone. 
For, prodigal of life, in one rash night 
You lavished more than might support three days. 
A heavy morning comes; your cares return 
With tenfold rage. An anxious stomach well 
May be endured ; so may the throbbing head : 
But such a dim delirium, such a dream 
Involves you; such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul as maddening Pentheus felt, 
When, baited round Cithaeron's cruel sides, 
He saw two suns, and double Thebes ascend. 
You curse the sluggish port ; you curse the wretch , 
The felon, with unnatural mixture first 

H 
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Who dared to violate the virgin wine. 
Or on the fugitive champagne you pour 
A thousand curses; for to heaven it rapt 
Your soul, to plunge you deeper in despair. 
Perhaps you rue e'en that divinest gift, 
The gay, serene, goodnatured Burgundy'; 
Or the fresh fragrant vintage of the Rhine : 
And wish that heaven from mortals had withheld 
The grape, and all intoxicating bowls. 

Besides, it wounds you sore to recollect 
What follies in your loose unguarded hour 
Escaped. For one irrevocable word, 
Perhaps, that meant no harm, you lose a friend. 
Or, in the rage of wine, your hasty hand 
Performs a deed to haunt you to the grave. 
Add that your means, your health, your parts 

decay ; 
Your friends avoid you; brutishly transformed, 
They hardly know you; or if one remains 
To wish you well, he wishes you in heaven. 
Despised, unwept you fall ; who might have left 
A sacred, cherish'd, sadly pleasing name; 
A name still to be utter'd with a sigh. 
Your last ungraceful scene has quite effaced 
All sense and memory of your former worth. 

How to live happiest; how avoid the pains, 
The disappointments, and disgusts of those 
Who would in pleasure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Though old, he still retained 
His manly sense and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise lie was, but not severe; 
He still remember'd that he once was young ; 
His easy presence cbeck'd no decent joy v 
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Him e'en the dissolute admired; for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleased put on, 
And, laughing, could instruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had seen ; he studied from the life, 
And in the' original perused mankind. 

Versed in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied man : and much he pitied those 
Whom falsely smiling Fate has cursed with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. 
' Our aim is happiness; 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
(He said) 'tis the pursuit of all that live ; 
Vet few attain k, if 'twas e'er attain'd. 
But they the widest wander from the mark, 
Who through the flowery paths of sauntering Joy 
Seek this coy goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue. 
For, not to name the pains that pleasure brings 
To counterpoise itself, relentless Fate 
Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam: and were the Fates more 

kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would soon grow stale. 
Were these exhaustless, Nature would grow sick, 
And, cloyM with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and life a dream. ' 
Let Nature rest: be busy for yourself, 
And for your friend; be busy e'en in vain, 
Rather than tease her sated appetites. 
Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps. 
Let Nature rest: and when the taste of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but shun satiety. 

1 'Tis not for mortals always to be bless'd. 
But him the least the dull or painful hours 
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Of life oppress, whom sober Sense conducts 
And Virtue, through this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and Sense I mean not to disjoin; 
Virtue and Sense are one : and, trust me, still 
A faithless heart betrays the head unsound. 
Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) 
Is sense and spirit, with humanity : 
Tis sometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 
'Tis e'en vindictive, but in vengeance just. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it ; some great ones 

dare; 
But at his heart the most undaunted son 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 
To noblest uses this determines wealth ; 
This is the solid pomp of prosperous days ; 
The peace and shelter of adversity : 
And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation, which the secret shook 
Defies of Envy and all-sapping Time. 
The gaudy gloss of fortune only strikes 
The vulgar eye : the suffrage of the wise, 
The praise that's worth ambition is attain d 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 
, * Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift, of Heaven : a happiness, 
That e'en above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites: a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor can be transferr'd. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd; 
Or dealt by chance, to shield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel sunshine on a fool : 
But for one end, one much neglected use, 
Are. riches worth your care (for Nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied)* 
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This noble end is. to produce the soul ; 

To show the virtues in their fairest light; 

To make Humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Providence ; and teach the breast 

That generous luxury the gods enjoy.' 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of right and wrong he 

taught, 
Truths as refined as ever Athens heard ; 
And (strange to tell!) he practised what he 

jnreach'd. 
Skill'd in the Passions, how to check their sway 
He knew, as far as Reason can control 
The lawless powers. But other cares are mine : 
Form'd in the school of Paean, I relate 
What Passions hurt the body, what improve : 
Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 

Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too. 
Hence the most vital movements mortals feel 
Is Hope ; the balm and lifeblood of the soul : 
It pleases, and it lasts. Indulgent Heaven 
Sent down the kind delusion, through the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on; 
And make our happiest state no tedious thing. 
Our greatest good, and what we least can spare,. 
Is Hope : the last of all our evils, Fear. 

But there are Passions grateful to the breast, , 
And yet no friends to Life : perhaps they please 
Or to excess, and dissipate the soul ; [clown, 
Or, while they please, torment. The stubborn 
The ill tamed ruffian and pale usurer 
(If love's omnipotence such hearts can mould) 
May safely mellow into love; and grow* 

H 2 
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Refined, humane, and generous, if they can. 
Love in such bosoms never to a fault 
Or pains or pleases. But, ye finer souls, 
Form'd to soft luxury, and prompt to thrill 
With all the tumults, all the joys and pains, 
That beauty gives ; with caution and reserve 
Indulge the sweet destroyer of repose, 
Nor court too much the queen of charming cares. 
For, while the cherish'd poison in your breast 
Ferments and maddens ; sick with jealousy, 
Absence, distrust, or e'en with anxious joy, 
The wholesome appetites and powers of life 
Dissolve in languor. The coy stomach loathes 
The genial board : your cheerful days are gone ; 
The generous bloom that flush'd your cheeks is 

fled. 
To sighs devoted and to tender pains, 
Pensive you sit, or solitary stray, 
And waste your youth in musing. Musing first 
Toy'd into care your unsuspecting heart : 
It found a liking there, a sportful fire, 
And that fomented into serious love ; 
Which musing daily strengthens and improves 
Through all the heights of fondness and romance : 
And you're undone, the fatal shaft has sped, 
If once you doubt whether you love or no. 
The body wastes away; the' infected mind, 
Dissolved in female tenderness, forgets 
Each manly virtue, and grows dead to fame. 
Sweet Heaven from such intoxicating charms 
Defend all worthy breasts ! not that I deem 
Love always dangerous, always to be shunn'd : 
Love well repaid, and not too weakly sunk 
In wanton and unmanly tenderness, 
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Adds bloom to health : o'er every virtue sheds 
A gay, humane, a sweet and generous grace, 
And brightens all the ornaments of man. 
But fruitless, hopeless, disappointed, rack'd 
With jealousy, fatigued with hope and fear, 
Too serious, or too languishingly fond, 
Unnerves the body and unmans the soul : 
And some have died for love; and some run mad; 
And some with desperate hands themselves have 
slain. 
Some to extinguish, others to prevent, 
A mad devotion to one dangerous fair, 
Court all they meet; in hopes to dissipate 
The cares of love amongst a hundred brides. 
The* event is doubtful : for there are who find 
A cure in this; there are who. find it not. 
Tis no relief, alas ! it rather galls 
The wound, to those who are sincerely sick. 
Tor while from feverish and tumultuous joys 
The nerves grow languid and the soul subsides, 
The tender fancy smarts with every sting, 
And what was Love before is Madness now. 
Is health your care, or luxury your aim, 
Be temperate still: when Nature bids, obey; 
Her wild, impatient sallies bear no curb: 
But when the prurient habit of delight 
Or loose imagination spurs you on 
To deeds above your strength, impute it not 
To Nature : Nature all compulsion hates. 
Ah I let not luxury nor vain renown 
Urge you to feats you well might sleep without ; 
To make what should be rapture a fatigue, 
A tedious task; nor in the wanton arms 
Of twining Lais melt your manhood down. 
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For from the coltiquation of soft joys [was ! 
How changed you rise ! the ghost of what you 
Languid and melancholy and gaunt and wan ; 
Your yeins exhausted, and your nerves unstrung. 
Spoil'd of its balm and sprightly zest, the blood 
Grows vapid phlegm; along the tender nerves 
(To each slight impulse tremblingly awake) 
A subtle fiend that mimics all the plagues. 
Rapid and restless, springs from part to part. 
The blooming honours of your youth are fallen ; 
Your vigour pines; your vital powers decay: 
Diseases haunt you; and untimely age 
Creeps on ; unsocial, impotent, and lewd. 
Infatuate, impious epicure! to waste 
The stores of pleasure, cheerfulness, and health ! 
Infatuate all who make delight their trade, 
And coy perdition every hour pursue. 

Who pines with love, or in lascivious flames 
Consumes, is with his own consent undone: 
He chooses to be wretched, to be mad ; 
And warn d proceeds and wilful to his fete. 
But there's a passion, whose tempestuous sway 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breast, 
And shakes to ruins proud philosophy. 
For pale and trembling Anger rushes in 
With faltering speech, and eyes that wildly stare; 
Fierce. as the tiger, madder than the seas, 
Desperate, and arm'd with more than human 

strength* 
How soon the calm, humane, and polish'd man 
Forgets compunction, and starts up a fiend! 
Who pines in love, or wastes with silent cares, 
Envy or ignominy or tender grief, " * 
Slowly descends and lingering to the shades : 
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But he whom Anger stings, drops, if he dies, 
At once, and rushes apoplectic down ; 
Or a fierce fever hurries him to hell, 
for, as the body through unnumber'd strings 
Reverberates each vibration of the soul ; 
As is the passion, such is still the pain 
The body feels : or chronic, or acute. 
And oft a sudden storm at once overpowers 
The life, or gives your reason to the winds. 
Such fates attend the rash alarm of Fear, 
And sudden Grief and Rage and sudden Joy. 

There are, meantime, to whom the boisterous 
Is health, and only fills the sails of life. [fit 

for where the mind a torpid winter leads, 
"Wrapp'd in a body corpulent and cold, 
And each cloggM function lazily moves on ; 
A generous sally spurns the' incumbent load, 
Unlocks the breast, and gives a cordial glow. 
But if your wrathful blood is apt to boil, 
Or are your nerves too irritably strung, 
'Wave all dispute; be cautious, if you joke; 
Keep Lent for ever; and forswear the bowl: 
For one rash moment sends you to the shades, 
Or shatters every hopeful scheme of life, 
And gives to horror all your days to come. 
Fate, arm'd with thunder, fire, and every plague 
That ruins, tortures, or distracts mankind, 
And makes the happy wretched in an h6ur, 
O'erwhelms you not with woes so horrible 
As your own wrath, nor gives more sudden blows. 

While choler works, good friend, you may be 
wrong; 
Distrust yourself, and sleep before you fight* 
Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave ; 
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If honour bids, to-morrow kill or die. 
But calm advice against a raging fit 
Avails too little; and it braves the power 
Of all that ever taught in prose or song, 
To tame the fiend that sleeps a gentle lamb, 
And wakes a lion. Unprovoked and calm, 
You reason well ; see as you ought to see, 
And wonder at the madness of mankind : 
Seized with the common rage, you soon forget 
The speculations of your wiser hours. 
Beset with furies of all deadly shapes, 
Fierce and insidious, violent and slow, 
With all that urge or lure us on to fate : 
What refuge shall we seek? what arms prepare? 
Where Reason proves too weak, or void of wiles 
To cope with subtle or impetuous powers, 
I would invoke new Passions to your aid : 
With Indignation would extinguish Fear,. 
With Fear or generous Pity vanquish Rage, 
And Love with Pride ; and force to force oppose. 
There is a charm, a power, that sways the 

breast ; 
Bids every Passion revel or be still : 
Inspires with rage, or all your pares dissolves ; 
Can sooth distraction, and almost despair. 
That power is Music : far beyond the stretch 
Of those unmeaning warblers on our stage ; 
Those clumsy heroes, those fat-headed gods, 
Who move no passion justly but contempt: 
Who, like our dancers (light indeed and strong!) 
Do wondrous feats, but never heard of grace. 
The fault is ours ; we bear those monstrous arts ; 
Good Heaven ! we praise them : we, with loudest 

peals. 
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Applaud the fool that highest lifts his heels ; 
And, with insipid show of rapture, die 
Of idiot notes impertinently long. 
.But he the Muse's laurel justly shares, 
A poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire, 
Who, with hold rage or solemn pomp of sounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul ; 
Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 
In love dissolves you ; now, in sprightly strains 
.Breathes a gay rapture through your thrilling 

breast; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad ; 
Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings. 
Such was the bard, whose heavenly strains of old 
Appeased the fiend of melancholy Saul. 
Such was, if old and heathen fame say true, 
The man who bade the Theban domes ascend, 
And tamed the savage nations with his song ; 
And such the Thracian, whose melodious lyre, 
Tuned to soft woe, made all the mountains weep ; 
Sooth'd e'en the' inexorable powers of hell, 
And half redeemed his lost Eurydice. 
Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and the plague ; 
And hence the wise of ancient days adored 
One power of Physic, Melody, and Song. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

ftn GEptetle to GEwtunes. 



[This little piece was addressed to a worthy Gentleman, as 
an expression of gratitude for his kind endeavours to do the 
Author a great piece of senrioe.] 



Kind to my frailties still, Eumenes, hear; 
Once more J try the patience of your ear. 
Not oft I sing : the happier for the town, 
So stunn'd already, they're quite stupid grown 
With monthly, daily — charming things, I own. 
Happy for them, I seldom court the Nine; 
Another art, a serious art is mine. 
Of nauseous verses offer'd once a week, 
* You cannot say I did it', if you 're sick \ 
Twas ne'er my pride to shine, by flashy fits, 
Amongst the daily, weekly, monthly wits. 
Content, if some few friends indulge my name, 
So slightly am I stung with love of fame, 
I would not scrawl one hundred idle lines — 
Not for the praise of all the Magazines. 

Yet once a moon, perhaps, I steal a night; 
And (if our sire Apollo pleases) write. 
You smile; but all the train the Muse that follow, 
Christians and dunces, still we quote Apollo. 
Unhappy still our poets will rehearse 
To Goths, that stare astonish'd at their verse; 
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To the rank tribes submit their virgin tyys : 
So gross, so bestial is the lust of praise! 

I to sound judges from the mob appeal, 
And write to those who most my subject feel. 
Eumenes, these dry moral lines I trust 
With you, whom nought that 's moral can disgust. 
With you I venture, in plain homespun sense, 
What I imagine of Benevolence. 

Of all the monsters of the humankind, 
What strikes. you most, is the low selfish mind. 
You wonder how, without one liberal joy, 
The steady miser can his years employ ; 
Without one friend, howe'er his fortunes thrive, 
Despised and hated, how he bears to Jive. 
With honest warmth of heart, with some degree 
Of pity, that such wretched things should be, 
You scorn the sordid knave — He grins at you,. 
And deems himself the wiser of the two. — 
Tis all but taste, howe'er we sift the case ; 
He has his joy, as every creature has. 
Tis true, he cannot boast an angel's share, 
Yet has what happiness his organs bear. 
' Thou likewise madest' the high seraphic soul, 
' Maker Omnipotent!' and thou the owl. [use; 
Heaven form'd him too, and doubtless for some 
But Crane Court knows not yet all nature's views* 

Tis chiefly taste, or blunt or gross or fine, 
Makes life insipid, bestial, or divine. 
Better be born with taste to little rent, 
Than the dull monarch of a continent. 
Without this bounty which the gods bestow, 
Can fortune make one favourite happy? — No. 
As well might fortune, in her frolic vein, 
Proclaim an oyster sovereign of the main, 

I 
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Without fine nerves, and bosom justly warm'd, 
An eye, an ear, a fancy to be charm'd, 
In vain majestic Wren expands the dome ; 
Blank, as pale stucco, Rubens lines the room; 
Lost are the raptures of bold Handel's strain ; 
Great Tully storms, sweet Virgil sings, in vain. 
The beauteous forms of nature are effaced : 
Tempe's soft charms, the raging watery waste, 
Each greatly wild, each sweet romantic scene 
Unheeded rises, and almost unseen. 

Yet these are joys, with some of better clay, 
To sooth the toils of life's embarrassed way. 
These the fine frame with charming horrors chill, 
And give the nerves delightfully to thrill. 
But of all Taste the noblest and the best, 
The first enjoyment of the generous breast, 
Is to behold, in man's obnoxious state, 
Scenes of content, and happy turns of fate : 
Pair views of nature, shining works of art, 
Amuse the fancy; but those touch the heart. 
Chiefly for this proud epic song delights, 
For this some riot on the' Arabian Nights. 
Each case is ours : and for the human mind 
Tis monstrous not to feel for all mankind. 
Were all mankind unhappy, who could taste 
Elysium, or be solitarily bless'd? 
Shock'd with surrounding shapes of human woe, 
All that or sense or fancy could bestow 
You would reject with sick and coy disdain, 
And pant to see one cheerful face again. 

But if life's better prospects to behold 
So much delight the man of generous mould ; 
How happy they, the great, the godlike few, 
Who daily, cultivate this pleasing view ! 
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This is a joy possessed by few indeed I 
Dame Fortune has so many fools to feed, 
She cannot oft afford, with all her store, 
To yield her smiles where Nature smiled before* 
To sinking worth a cordial hand to lend ; 
With better fortune to surprise a friend ; 
To cheer the modest stranger's lonely state; 
Or snatch an orphan family from fate ; 
To do, possess'd with virtue's noblest fire, 
Such generous deeds as we with tears admire ; 
Deeds that, above ambition's vulgar aim, 
Secure an amiable, a solid fame: [seize; 

These are such joys as Heaven's first favourites 
These please you now, and will for ever please. 

Too seldom we great moral deeds admire : 
The will, the power, the* occasion must conspire. 
Yet few there are so impotent and low, 
But can some small good offices bestow. 
Small as they are, however cheap they come, < 
They add still something to the general sum ; 
And him who gives the little in his power, 
The world acquits ; and Heaven demands no more. 

Unhappy he ! who feels each neighbour's woe, 
Yet no relief, no comfort can bestow. 
Unhappy too, who feels each kind essay, 
And for great favours has but words to pay; 
Who, scornful of the flatterer's fawning art, 
Dreads e'en to pour his gratitude of heart; 
And, with a distant lover's silent pain, 
Must the best movements of his soul restrain. 
But men, sagacious to explore mankind, 
Trace e'en the coyest passions of the mind. 

Not.only to the good we owe good will; 
In good and bad, distress demands it still : 
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This, with the generous, lays distinction low, 

Endears a friend, and recommends a foe. 

Not that resentment never ought to rise; 

For e'en excess of virtue ranks with vice : 

And there are villanies no bench can awe, 

That sport without the limits of the law. 

No laws the* ungenerous crime would reprehend, 

Could I forget Eumenes was my friend : 

In vain the gibbet or the pillory claim 

The wretch who blasts a helpless virgin's fame. 

Where laws are duped, 'tis not unjust nor mean 

To seize the proper time for honest spleen. 

An open candid foe I could not hate, 

Nor e'en insult the base in humbled state; 

But thriving malice tamely to forgive — 

Tis somewhat late to be so primitive. 

But I detain you with these tedious lays, 
Which few perhaps would read, and fewer praise* 
No matter: could I please the polish'd few 
Who taste the serious or the gay, like you, 
The squeamish mob may find my verses bare 
Of every grace — but curse me if I care. 
Besides, 1 little court Parnassian fame ; 
There 's yet a better than a poet's name. 
Twould more indulge my pride to hear it said, 
That I with you the paths of honour tread, 
Than, that, amongst the proud poetic train, 
No modern boasted a more classic vein; 
Or that in numbers I let loose my song, 
Smooth as the Tweed, and as the Severn strong. 
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TASTE. 

ftn lEptetle to a loung Critic* 



Proferre qa» sentiat cur-quisqaam liber dobitet? — Malim, 
mehercale, solas iosaoire, qaam sobrios aat plebis aat pa- 
tram dejirationibas ignaviter assentari. 

Autor anonym. Fragnu 



Range from Tower Hill all London to the Fleet, 
Thence round the Temple, to* utmost Grosvenor- 

street : 
Take in your route both Gray's and Lincoln's Inn ; 
Miss not, be sure, my Lords and Gentlemen ; 
You'll hardly raise, as I with Petty l guess, 
Above twelve thousand men of taste : unless 
In desperate times a Connoisseur may pass. 

* A Connoisseur! What's that? Tis hard to say: 
But you must oft, amidst the fair and gay, 
Have seen a would-be rake, a fluttering fool, 
Who swears he loves the sex with all his soul. 
Alas, vain youth ! dost thou admire sweet Jones ? 
Thou be gallant without or blood or bones ! 
You'd split to hear the' insipid coxcomb cry, 
4 Ah, charming Nanny ! 'tis too much ! I die !' — 
* Die and be d — n'd, (says one) but let me tell ye, 
I'll pay the loss if ever rapture kill ye.' 

1 Sir William Petty, author of the 'Political Arithmetic.' 

12 
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Tis easy learn'd the art to talk by rote : 
At Nando's * 'twill but cost you half a groat; 
The Bedford school at threepence is not dear, sir ; 
At White's — the stars instruct you for a tester. 
But he, whom Nature never meant to share 
One spark of taste, will never catch it there : — 
Nor no where else ; howe'er the booby beau 
Grows great with Pope and Horace and Boileau. 

Good native taste, though rude,is seldom wrong, 
Be it in music, painting, or in song. 
But this, as well as other faculties, 
Improves with age and ripens by degrees. 
I know, my dear, 'tis needless to deny't, 
Youlike Voiture; you think him wondrous bright : 
But seven years hence, your relish more matured, 
What now delights will hardly be endured. 
The boy may live to taste Racine's fine charms, 
Whom Lee's bald orb, or Howe's dry rapture 

warms: 
But he, enfranchised from his tutor's care, 
Who places Butler near Cervantes' chair; 
Or with Erasmus can admit to vie 
Brown of Squab Hall of merry memory; 
Will die a Goth: and nod at Woden's 3 feast. 
The' eternal winter long, on Gregory's 4 breast. 

9 A coffee-bouse of note in Fleet Street. 

* Alluding to the Gothic heaven, Woden's hall ; where the 
happy are for ever employed in drinking beer, mam, and 
other comfortable liquors, oat of the skulls of those- whom 
they had slain in battle. 

• 4 Pope Gregory the Vlth, distinguished by the name of St. 
Gregory ; whose pious zeal, in the cause of barbarous igno- 
rance and priestly tyranny, exerted itself in demolishing, to 
the utmost of his power, all the remains of heathen genius. 
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Long- may he swill, this patriarch of the dull, 
The drowsy mum — But touch not Maro's skull ! 
His holy barbarous dotage sought to doom, 
Good Heaven! the' immortal classics to the 

tomb! — 
Those sacred lights shall bid new genius rise, 
When, all Rome's saints have rotted from the skies. 
Be these your guides, if at the ivy crown 
You aim; each country's classics and your own : 
But chiefly with the ancients pass your prime, 
And drink Castalia at the fountain's brim. 
The man to genuine Burgundy bred up, 
Soon starts the dash of Methuen in his cup. 

Those sovereign masters of the Muses' skill 
Are the true patterns of good writing still. 
Their ore was rich and seven times purged of lead ; 
Their art seem'd nature, 'twas so finely hid. 
Though born with all the powers of writing well, 
What pains it cost they did not blush to tell. 
Their ease (my lords !) ne'er lounged for want of 

fire, 
Nor did their rage through affectation tire, 
free from all tawdry and imposing glare, 
They trusted to their native grace of air : 
Rapturous and wild, the trembling soul they seize, 
Or sly coy beauties steal it by degrees; 
The more you view them, still the more they please. 

Yet there are thousands of scholastic merit 
Who worm their sense out, but ne'er taste their 

spirit. 
Witness each pedant under Bentley bred : 
Each commentator that e'er commented 
(You scarce can seize a spot of classic ground, 
With leagues of Dutch morass so floated round). 
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Witness — but, sir, J hold a cautious pen, 
Lest I should wrong some honourable men. 
They grow enthusiasts^too— ' Tis true ! 'tis pity !* 
But 'tis not every lunatic that's witty. 
Some have run Maro — and some MUton-mad; 
Ashley once turn'd a solid barber's head : 
Hear all that's said or printed, if you can, * 
Ashley has turn'd more solid heads than one. 

Let such admire each great .or specious name; 
For, right or wrong, the joy to them's the same. 
' Right!' Yes, a thousand times. — Each fool has 

heard 
That Homer was a wonder of a bard. 
Despise them civilly with all my heart — 
But to convince them is a desperate part. 
Why should you tease one for what secret cause 
One dotes on Horace or on Hudibras ? 
Tis cruel, sir, 'tis needless to endeavour 
To teach a sot of Taste he knows no flavour. 
To disunite, I neither wish nor hope, 
A stubborn blockhead from his favourite fop. 
Yes — fop I say, were Maro's self before them : 
Tor Maro's serf grows dull as they pore o'er him. 

But hear their raptures o'er some specious rhyme 
Dubb'd, by the musk'd and greasy mob, sublime. 
For spleen's dear sake hear how a coxcomb prates 
As clamorous o'er his joys as fifty cats ; 
' Music has charms to sooth a savage breast, 
To soften rocks and oaks/ — and all the rest: 
I've heard' — Bless these long ears ! — ' Heavens^ 

what a strain ! 
Good God ! what thunders burst in this Campaign ! 
Hark , Waller warbles ! Ah ! how sweetly killing ! 
Then that inimitable Splendid Shilling! 
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Rowe breathes all Shakspeare here t — That ode of 

Prior 
Is Spenser quite! egad, his very fire! — 
As like' — Yes, faith! as gum-flowers to the rose, 
Or as to elaret flat Minorca's dose ; 
As like as (if I am not grossly wrong) 
Erie Robert's Mice s to aught e'er Chaucer sung. 

Read boldly, and unprejudiced peruse 
Each favourite modern, e'en each ancient Muse. 
With all the comic salt and tragic rage 
The great stupendous genius 6 of our stage, 
Boast of our island, pride of humankind, 
Had faults to which the boxes are not blind. 
His frailties are to every gossip known : 
Yet Milton's pedantries not shock the town. 
Ne'er be the dupe of names, however high; 
For some outlive good parts, some misapply. 
Each elegant Spectator you admire; 
But must you therefore swear by Cato's fire ? 
Masques for the court, and oft a clumsy jest, 
Disgraced the Muse that wrought the Alchy- 

mist 7 . 
' But to the ancients.' — Faith! I am not clear, 
For all the smooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which lasts, in prose or song, 
Two thousand years, deserves to last so long. 
For not to mention some eternal blades, 
Known only now in the' academic shades 
(Those sacred groves where raptured spirits stray, 
And in word-hunting waste the livelong day), 

c Sec Prior's Poems, vol. ii. 6 Shakspeare. 

7 Ben Jonson's. . 
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Ancients whom none but curious critics scan, 
Do read Messala's* praises if you can. 
Ah! who but feels the sweet contagious smart 
While soft Tibullus pours his tender heart 1 
With him the Loves and Muses melt in tears; 
But not a word of some hexameters. 
' You grow so squeamish and so devilish dry. 
You'll call Lucretius vapid next' Not I. 
Some find him tedious, others think him lame : 
But if he lags his subject is to blame. 
Rough weary roads through barren wilds he tried, 
Yet still he marches with true Roman pride: 
Sometimes a meteor, gorgeous, rapid, bright, 
He streams athwart the philosophic night. 
4 Find you in Horace no insipid odes?'— 
He dared to tell us, Homer sometimes nods : 
And, but for such a critic's hardy skill, 
Homer might slumber unsuspected still. 
Tasteless, implicit, indolent, and tame, 
At second hand we chiefly praise or blame. 
Hence 'tis, for else one knows not why nor how, 
Some authors flourish for a year or two : 
For many some, more wondrous still to tell: 
Farquhar yet lingers on the brink of hell. 
Of solid merit others pine unknown; 
At first, though Carlos 9 swimmingly went down, 
Poor Belvidera fail'd to melt the town. 

8 A poem of Tibnllos's in hexameter verse; as yawning 
and as insipid as his elegies are tender and natural. 

9 ' Bon Carlos/ a tragedy of Ot way's, now long and justly 
forgotten, went off with great applause ; while bis 'Orphan/ 
a somewhat better performance, and what is yet more strange, 
his ' Venice Preserved/ according to the theatrical anec- 
dotes of those times, met with a very cold reception. 
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Sunk in dead night the giant Milton lay, 
Till Somers' hand IO produced him to the day. 
But, thanks to Heaven and Addison's good grace, 
Now every fop is charm'd with Chevy Chase. 

Specious and sage, the sovereign of the flock 
Led to the downs, or from the wave-worn rock 
Rehictant huiTd, the tame implicit train, 
Or crop the downs, or headlong seek the main : 
As blindly we our solemn leaders follow, 
And good and bad and execrable swallow. 

Pray, on the first throng'd evening of a play 
That wears the fades hippocratica «, 
Strong lines of death, signs dire of reprobation ; 
Have you not seen the angel of salvation 
Appear sublime, with wise and solemn rap, 
To teach the doubtful rabble where to clap? — 
The rabble knows not where our dramas shine ; 
But where the cane goes pat — 'By God that 's fine I' 

Judge for yourself; nor wait with timid phlegm 
Till some illustrious pedant hum or hem. 
The lords who starved old Ben were learn'dly fond 
Of Chaucer, whom with bungling toil they conn'd : 
Their sons, whose ears bold Milton could not 
seize, . [sneeze, 

Would laugh o'er Ben like mad, and snuff and 
And swear, and seem as tickled as you please. 
Their spawn, the pride of this sublimer age, 
Feel to the toes and horns grave Milton's rage : 

10 Fenton published the Paradise Lost, with a dedication 
to Lord Somers, in which be says — ' It was your lordship's 
opinion and encouragement that occasioned the first appear- 
ing of this poem in the folio edition.' 

11 The appearance of the face in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, as it is described bj Hippocrates. 
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Though lived he now, he might appeal with scorn 
To lords, knights, squires, and doctors, yet unborn z 
Or, justly mad, to Moloch's burning fane 
Devote the choicest children of his brain. 
Judge for yourself; and, as you find, report 
Of wit as freely as of beef or port. 
Zounds I shall a pert or bluff important wight, 
Whose brain is fanciless, whose blood is white ; 
A mumbling ape of taste ; prescribe us laws 
To try the poets, for no better cause 
Than that he boasts per ann. ten thousand clear, 
Yelps in the House, or barely sits a Peer? 
For shame ! for shame ! the liberal British soul 
To stoop to any stale dictator's rule ! 

I may be wrong, and often am no doubt, 
But right or wrong, with friends with foes 'twill out. 
Thus 'tis perhaps my fault, if I complain 
Of trite invention and a flimsy vein, 
Tame characters, uninteresting, jejune, 
And passions dryly copied from Le Brun". 

18 First painter to Lewis XIV, who, to speak in fashiona- 
ble French-English, called himself Lewis the Great. Oor 
sovereign lords the passions, Lore, Rage, Despair, &c were 
graciously pleased to sit to him in their tojrns for their por- 
traits : which he was generous enough to coram no icate to the 
public ; to the great improvement, no doubt, of history-paint- 
ing. It was he who they say poisoned Le Saear; who, with- 
out half his advantages in many other respects, was so unrea- 
sonable and provoking as to display a genius with which bis 
own could stand no comparison. It was he and his Gothic 
disciples, who, with sly scratches, defaced the most masterly 
of this Le Sueur's performances, as often as their barbarous 
envy could snugly reach them. Yet after all these achieve- 
ments, he died in his bed! A catastrophe which oould not 
have happened to him in a country like this ; where the fine 
arts are as zealously ajid judiciously patronized as they are 
well understood. 
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For I would rather never judge than wrong 
That friend of all men, generous Fenelon. 
But in the name of goodness, must I be 
The dupe of charms I never yet could see ? 
And then to flatter where there's no reward — 
Setter be any patron-hunting bard, 
"Who half our lords with filthy praise besmears, 
And sing an anthem to All Ministers: 
Taste the' Attic salt in every peer's poor rebus, 
And crown each Gothic idol for a Phoebus. 
Alas ! so far from free, so far from brave, 
We dare not show the little Taste we have. 
With us you '11 see e'en vanity control 
The most refined sensations of the soul. 
Sad Otway's scenes, great Shakspeare's we defy: 
' Lard, madam ! 'tis so unjiolite to cry ! — 
For shame, my dear ! do 'ye credit all this stuff? — 
I vow — well, this is innocent enough!' 
At Athens long ago, the ladies— (married) 
Dreamt not they misbehaveo], though they mis- 
carried 
WJien a wild poet with licentious rage 
Turn'd fifty furies loose upon the stage. 

They were so tender and so easy moved, 
Heavens ! how the Grecian ladies must have loved! 
For all the fine sensations still have dwelt, 
Perhaps, where one was exquisitely felt. 
Thus he, who heavenly Maro truly feels, 
Stands fix'd on Raphael, and at Handel thrills. 
The grosser senses too, the taste, the smell, 
Are likely truest where the fine prevail : 
Who doubts that Horace must have cater'd well ? 
Friend, I'm a shrewd observer, and will guess 
What books you dote on from your favourite mess. 

K 
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Brown and L'Estrange will surely charm whomever 
The frothy pertness strikes of weak small beer: 
Who steeps the calf s fat loin in greasy sauce, 
Will hardly loathe the praise that bastes an ass : 
Who riots on Scotch collops, scorns not any 
Insipid, fulsome, trashy miscellany; 
And who devours whate'er.the cook can dish up, 
Will for a classic consecrate each bishop 13 . 

But I am sick of pen and ink; and you 
Will find this letter long enough. Adieu ! 

19 See Felton's Classics. 
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IMITATIONS 

OP 

SHAKSPEARE AND SPENSER. 



3ftrt>mi8ement from tfje ^ablisfjer K 

The following Imitation of Shakspeare was one 
of our author's first attempts in poetry, made when 
he was very young. It helped to amuse the so- 
litude of a winter passed in a wild romantic 
country ; and, what is rather particular, was just 
finished when Mr. Thomson's celebrated poem 
upon the same subject appeared. Mr. Thomson, 
soon hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a 
copy by the means of a common acquaintance. 
He showed it to his poetical friends, Mr. Mallet, 
Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young, who, it seems, 
did great honour to it: and the first-mentioned 
gentleman wrote to one of his friends at Edin- 
burgh, desiring the author's leave to publish it; 
a request too flattering to youthful vanity to be re- 
sisted. But Mr. Mallet altered his mind ; and this 
little piece has hitherto remained unpublished. 

The other Imitations of Shakspeare happen to 
have been saved out of the ruins of an unfinished 
tragedy on the story of Tereus and Philomela; 
attempted upon an irregular and extravagant 
plan, at an age much too early for such achieve- 
ments. However, they are here exhibited for 
the sake of such guests as may like a little re- 
past of -scraps* 

1 Prefixed to these Imitations in Cadell's edition of 1770. 
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IMITATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 



Now Summer with her wanton court is gone 
To revel on the south side of the world, 
And flaunt and frolic out the livelong day : 
While Winter, rising pale from northern seas, 
Shakes from his hoary locks the drizzling rheum. 
A blast so shrewd makes the tall- bodied pines 
UnsinewM bend, and heavy-paced bears 
Sends growling to their savage tenements. 

Now blows the surly North, and chills through- 
out 
The stiffening regions ; while, by stronger charms 
Than Circe e'er or fell Medea brew'd, 
Each brook, that wont to prattle to its banks, 
Lies all bestilPd and wedged betwixt its banks, 
Nor moves the wither d reeds : and the rash flood 
That from the mountains held its headstrong 

course, 
Buried in livid sheets of vaulting ice, 
Seen through the shameful breaches, idly creeps 
To pay a scanty tribute to the ocean. 
What wonder? when the floating wilderness 
That scorns our miles, and calls Geography 
A shallow pryer; from whose unsteady mirror 
The high-hung pole surveys his dancing locks ; 
When this still-raving deep lies mute and dead. 
Nor heaves its swelling bosom to the winds. 
The surges, baited by the fierce north-east, 
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Tossing with fretful spleen their angry heads 

To roar and rush together, 

E'en in the foam of all their madness, struck 

To monumental ice, stand all astride 

The rocks they wash'd so late. Such execution. 

So stern, so sudden, wrought the grisly aspect 

Of terrible Medusa, ere young Perseus 

With his keen sabre cropp'd her horrid head; 

And laid her serpents rolling on the dust; 

When, wandering through the woods, she frown'd 

to stone 
Their savage tenants : just as the foaming lion 
Sprung furious on his prey, her speedier power 
Outrun his haste ; no time to languish in, 
But fix'd in that fierce attitude he stands 
Like Rage in marble. — Now portly argosies 
lie wedged 'twixt Neptune's ribs. The bridged 

abysm 
Has changed our ships to horses ; the swift bark 
Yields to the heavy wagon and the cart, 
That now from isle to isle maintain the trade ; 
And where the surface-haunting dolphin led 
Her sportive young, is, now an area fit 
For the wild school-boy's pastime. 

Meantime the evening skies, crusted with ice, 
Shifting from red to black their weighty skirts, 
Hang mournful o'er the hills ; and stealing Night 
Rides the bleak puffing winds, that-seem to spit 
Their foam sparse through the welkin, which is 

nothing 
If not beheld. Anon the burden'd heaven 
Shakes from its ample sieve the bolted snow, 
That, fluttering down, besprinkles the sad trees 
In mockery of leaves ; piles up the hills 

K2 
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To monstrous altitude ; and chokes to' the lips 
The deep impervious vales, that yawn as low 
As to the centre, Nature's vasty breaches. 
While all the pride of men and mortal things 
lies whelm'd in heaven's white ruins. — 

The shivering clown digs his obstructed way 
Through the snow-barricadoed cottage door ; 
And, muffled in his homespun plaid, encounters 
With livid cheeks and rheum-distilling nose 
The morning's sharp and scourging breath ; to count 
His starving flock, whose number's all too short 
To make the goodly sum of yesternight: 
Part deep ingurgitated, part yet struggling 
With their last pantings, melt themselves a grave 
In Winter's bosom ; which yields not to the* touch 
Of the pale languid cresset of this, world, 
That now with lean and churlish husbandry 
Yields heartlessly the remnants of his prime ; 
And, like most spendthrifts, starves his latter days 
For former rankness. He with bleary eye 
Blazons his own disgrace ; the harness'd waste 
Rebellious to his blunt defeated shafts; 
And idly strikes the chalky mountains' tops, 
That rise to kiss the welkin's ruddy lips ; 
Where ail the rash young bullies of the air 
Mount their quick slender penetrating wings, 
Whipping the frost-burnt villagers to' the bones ; 
And growing with their motion mad and furious, 
Till swollen to tempests they outrage the thunder ; 
Winnow the chaffy snow, and mock the skies, 
E'en with their own artillery retorted; 
Tear up and throw the' accumulated hills 
Into the valleys. And as rude hurricanes, 
Discharged from the wind-swollen cheeks of 
heaven, 
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Buoy up (he swilling skirts of Araby's 
Inhospitable wilds, 

And roll the dusty desert through the skies, 
Choking the liberal air, and smothering 
Whole caravans at once; such havoc spreads 
This war of heaven and earth, such sudden ruin 
Visits their houseless citizens, that shrink 
In the false shelter of the hills together, 
And hear the tempest howling o'er their heads 
That by and by o'erwhelms them. The very birds, 
Those few that troop'd not with the chiming tribe 
Of amorous Summer, quit their ruffian element ; 
And, with domestic tameness, hop and flutter 
Within the roofs of persecuting man 
(Grown hospitable by like sense of sufferance), 
Whither the hinds, the debt o' the day discharged, 
from kiln or barn repairing, shut the door 
On surly Winter; crowd the clean swept hearth 
And cheerful shining fire ; and doff the time, 
The whilst the maids their twirling spindles ply, 
With musty legends and ear-pathing tales ; 
Of giants, and black necromantic bards, 
Of air-built castles, feats of madcap knights, 
And every hollow fiction of romance. 
And, as their rambling humour leads them, talk 
Of prodigies, and things of dreadful utterance ; 
That set them all agape, rouse up their hair, 
And make the idiot drops start from their eyes ; 
Of churchyards belching flames at dead of night, 
Of walking statues, ghosts unaffable, 
Haunting the dark waste tower or airless dungeon ; 
Then, of the elves that deftly trip the green, 
Drinking the summer's moonlight from the flowers ; 
And all the toys that phantasy pranks up 
To' amuse her fools withal. — Thus they lash on 
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The snail-paced hyberborean nights, till heaven 
H angs with a j u ster poize : when the murk clouds 
Roll'd up in heavy wreaths, low -bellying, seem 
To kiss die ground, and all the waste of snow 
Looks blue beneath them ; till plump'd with bloat- 
ing dropsy, 
Beyond the bounds and stretch of continence, 
They burst at once; down pours the hoarded rain, 
Washing the slippery winter from the hills, 
And floating all the valleys. The fading scene 
Melts like a lost enchantment or vain phantasm 
That can no more abuse.- Nature resumes 
Her old substantial shape ; while from the waste 
Of undistinguishing calamity, 
Forests, and, by their sides wide-skirted plains, 
Houses, and trees arise; and waters flow, 
That from their dark confinements bursting, spurn 
Their brittle chains ; huge sheets of loosen'd ice 
float on their bosoms to the deep, and jar 
And clatter as they pass ; the' o'erjutting banks, 
As long unpractised to so steep a view, 
Seem to look dizzy on the moving pomp. 

Now every petty brook that crawl'd along, 
Railing its pebbles, mocks the river's rage, 
Like the proud frog in the fable. The huge 

Danube7 
While melting mountains rush into its tide, 
Rolls with such headstrong and unreined course, 
As it would choke the Euxine's gulfy maw, 
Bursting his crystal cerements. The breathing time 
Of peace expired, that hush'd the deafening scenes 
Of clamorous indignation, ruffian War 
Rebels, and Nature stands at odds again : 
When the roused Furies of the fighting winds 
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Torment the main, that swells its angry sides, 
And churns the foam betwixt its flinty jaws; 
While through the savage dungeon of the night 
The horrid thunder growls. The' ambitious waves 
Assault the skies, and from the bursting clouds 
Drink the glib lightening ; as if the seas 
Would quench the ever burning fires of heaven : 
Straight from their slippery pomp they madly 

plunge 
And kiss the lowest pebbles. Wretched they 
That, midst such rude vexation of the deep, 
Guide a frail vessel ! Better ice-bound still, 
Than, mock'd with liberty, thus be resigned 
To the rough fortune of the froward time ; 
When Navigation all a tiptoe stands 
On such unsteady footing. Now they mount - 
On the tall billow's top, and seem to jowl 
Against the stars ; whence (dreadful eminence !) 
'They see with swimming eyes (enough to hurry 

round 
In endless vertigo the dizzy brain) 
A gulf that swallows vision, with wide mouth 
Steep-yawning to receive them; down they duck 
To the rugged bottom of the main, and view 
The adamantine gates of vaulted hell : 
Thence toss'd to light again ; till borne adrift 
Against some icy mountain's bulging sides 
They reel, and are no more. — Nor less by land 
Ravage the winds, that in their wayward rage 
Howl through the wide unhospitable glens, 
That rock the stable-planted towers, and shake 
The hoary monuments of ancient time 
Down to their flinty bases ; that engage 
As they would tear the mountains from their roots, 
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And brush the high heavens with their woody 

heads; 
Making the stout oaks bow. — But I forget 
That sprightly Ver trips on old Winter's heel : — 
Cease we these notes, too tragic for the time, 
Nor jar against great Nature's symphony; 
When e'en the blustrous elements grow tuneful, 
Or listen to the concert. Hark I how loud 
The cuckoo wakes the solitary wood ! 
Soft sigh the grinds as o'er the greens they stray, 
And murmuring brooks within their channels play. 



PROGNES DREAM : 

DARKLY EXPRESSIVE OF SOME PAST EVENTS THAT 
WERE SOON TO BE REVEALED TO HER. 



•Last night I dream'd 



(Whate'erit may forebode,it moves me strangely), 
That I was rapt into the raving deep ; 
An old and reverend sire conducted me : 
He plunged into the bosom of the main, 
And bade me not to fear, but follow him. 
I followed ; with impetuous speed we dived, 
And heard the dashing thunder o'er our heads : 
Many a slippery fathom down we sunk, 
Beneath all plummets' sound, and reach'd the 

bottom. 
When there, I ask'd my venerable guide 
If he could tell me where my sister was? — 
He told me that she lay not far from thence 
Within the bosom of a flinty rock, 
Where Neptune kept her for his paramour, 
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Hid from the jealous Amphitrite's sight ; 
And said he could conduct me to the place. 
I begged he would. Through dreadful ways we 

pass'd, 
'Twixt rocks that frightfully lour'd on either side, 
Whencehere and there the branching coral sprung; 
O'er dead men's bones we walk'd, o'er heaps of 

gold and gems, 
Into a hideous kind of wilderness. 
Where stood a stern and prison-looking rock, 
Daub'd with a mossy verdure all around, 
The mockery of paint. As we drew near 
Out sprung a hydra from a den below, 
A speckled fury ; fearfully it hiss'd, 
And roll'd its seagreen eyes so angrily 
As it would kill with looking- My old guide 
Against its sharp head hurl'd a rugged stone— 
The curling monster raised a brazen shriek, 
Wallow'd, and died in fitful agonies. 
We gain'd the cave. Through woven adamant 
I look'd, and saw my sister all alone. 
Employed she seem'd in writing something sad, 
So sad she look'd : her cheek was wondrous wan, 
Her mournful locks like weary sedges hung. 
I call'd — she, turning, started when she saw me, 
And threw her head aside, as if ashamed; 
She wept, but would not speak — I call'd again : 
Still she was mute. Then madly I address'd, 
With all the lion-sinews of despair, 
To break. the flinty ribs that held me out; 
And with the struggling waked.— 
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A STORM? 

ftatou to account for t$c late UUtunt of a Jtatsacngcr. 
-The sun went down in wrath ; 



The skies foam'd brass, and soon the' unchain'd 

winds 
Burst from the howling dungeon of the north; 
And raised such high delirium on the main, 
Such angry clamour ; while such boiling waves 
Flash'd on the peevish eye of moody night, 
It look'd as if the seas would scald the heavens. 
Still louder chid the winds, the' enchafed surge 
Still answer'd louder; and when the sickly morn 
Peep'd ruefully through the blotted, thick-brow'd 
To view the ruinous havoc of the dark, [east, 
The stately towers of Athens seem'd to stand 
On hollow foam, tide-whipp'd ; the ships that lay, 
Scorning the blast, within the marble arms 
Of the sea-chid Portumnus, danced like corks 
Upon the' enraged deep, kicking each other; 
And some were dash'd to fragments in this fray, 
Against the harbour's rocky chest. The sea 
So roar'd, so madly raged, so proudly swelTd, 
As it would thunder full into the streets, 
And steep the tall Cecropian battlements 
In foaming brine. The airy citadel, * 

Perch'd like an eagle on a high-brow'd rock, 
Shook the salt water from its stubborn sides 
With eager quaking; the Cyclades appear'd 
Like ducking cormorants — Such a mutiny 
Outclamour'd all tradition, and gain'd belief 
To ranting prodigies of heretofore. 
Seven days it storm'd, &c. 
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IMITATION OF SPENSER. 

WRITTEN AT MR. THOMSON'S DESIRE, TO BE INSERTED 
INTO THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE \ 

Full many a fiend did haunt this house of 
rest, 
And made of passive wights an easy prey. 
Here Lethargy, with deadly sleep oppress'd, 
Stretch'd on his back, a mighty lubbard, lay 
Heaving his sides; and snored night and day. 
To stir him from his traunce it was not eath, 
And his half-open'd eyne he shut straightway : 
He led I ween the softest way to death, 
And taught withouten pain or strife to yield the 
breath. 

Of limbs enormous, but withal unsound, 

Soft-swollen and pale, here lay the Hydropsy ; 
Unwieldy man, with belly monstrous round, 

For ever fed with watery supply ; 
For still he drank, and yet he still was dry. 

And here a moping Mystery did sit, 
Mother of Spleen, in robes of various dye : 

She call'd herself the Hypochondriac Fit, 
And frantic seem'd to some, to others seem'd a 
wit. 

'See the concluding stansias of Canto I. where thej appear 
to have undergone emendation from the pen of Thomson. 

L 
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A lady was she whimsical and proud, 

Yet oft through fear her pride would crouch- 
en low. 
She felt or fancied, in her fluttering mood. 
All the diseases that the Spittals know, 
And sought all physic that the shops bestow ; 
And still new leaches and new drugs would, 
try. 
Twas hard to hit her humour, high or low, 
For sometimes she would laugh and some- 
times cry, * 
Sometimes would waxen wroth; and all she 
knew not why. 

Fast by her side a listless virgin pined, 

With aching head and squeamish heart- 
burnings ; 
Pale, bloated, cold, she seem'd to hate man- 
kind, 

But loved in secret all forbidden things. 
And here the Tertian shook his chilling wings ; 

And here the Gout, half tiger, half a snake, 
Raged with a hundred teeth, a hundred stings ; 

These and a thousand furies more did shake 

t 

Those weary realms, and kept ease-loving men 
awake. 



u$ 



DAY. 
Sto dtfiitlt to SJoJm Milkt*, ®<q. 

OF AYLESBURY. 

Escaped from London now four moons and more, 
I greet gay Wilkes from Fulda's wasted shore, 
Where,clothedwith woods,a hundred hills ascend, 
Where Nature many a paradise has plann'd : 
A land that, e'en amid contending arms, 
Late smiled with culture and luxuriant charms. 
But now the hostile scythe has bared her soil, 
And her sad peasants starve for all their toil. 

What news to-day ? — I ask you not what rogue, 
What paltry imp of fortune 's now in vogue ? 
What forward .blundering fool was last preferr'd, 
By mere pretence distinguished from the herd ? 
With what new cheat the gaping town is smit? 
What crazy scribbler reigns the present wit? 
What stuff for winter the two booths have mix'd? 
What bouncing mimic grows a Roscius ' next ? 
Wave all such news : I 've seen too much, my 
To stare at any wonders of that kind. [friend, 

News, none have I : you know I never had, * 
I never long'd the day's dull lie to spread ; 
I left to gossips that sweet luxury, 
More in the secrets of the great than I. 
To nurses, midwives, all the slippery train 
That swallow all, and bring up all again : 

1 An unlucky allusion, which drew down the vindictive re- 
taliation of Cbnrchili. 
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Or did I e'er a brief event relate, ' 

You found it soon at length in the Gazette. 

Now for the weather — this is England still, 
For aught I find as good and quite as ill ; 
E'en now the ponderous rain perpetual falls, 
Drowns every camp, and crowds our hospitals. 
This soaking deluge all unstrings my frame. 
Dilutes my sense, and suffocates my flame — 
Tig that which makes my present lines so tame, 
The parching east wind still pursues me too — 
Is there no climate where this fiend ne'er flewl 
By Heaven it slays Japan, perhaps Peru ! 
It blasts all earth with its envenom'd breath, 
That scatters discord, rage, disease, and death. 
Twas the first plague that burst Pandora's chest, 
And with a livid smile sow'd all around the rest. 

Heaven guard my friend from every plague 

that flies ! [rise ! 

Still grant him health, whence all the pleasures 

But oft diseases from slow causes creep; [deep, 

And in this doctrine as (thank Heaven!) I'm 

******** 

Meantime excuse me that I slily snatch 
The only theme in which I shine your match. 

You study early : some indulge at night ; 
Their prudish muse steals in by candlelight : 
Shy as the' Athenian bird she shuns the day, 
And finds December genial more than May. 
But happier you who court the early sun, 
For morning visits no debauch draw on : 
Nor so the spirits, health, or sight impair, 
As those that pass in the raw midnight air. 

The task of breakfast o'er, that peevish, pale, 
That lounging, yawning, most ungenial meal, 
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Hush out before those fools rush in to worry, 
Whose business is to be idle in a hurry; 
Who kill your time as frankly as their own, 
And feel no civil hints e'er to be gone. 
These flies all fairly flung, whene'er the house, 
Your country's business, or your friends' allows, 
Hush but, enjoy the fields and the fresh air, 
Hide, walk, or drive, the weather foul or fair; 
Yet in the torrid months I would reverse 
This method, leave behind both prose and verse; 
With the gray dawn the hills and forest roam, ' 
And wait the sultry noon embower'd at home, 
While every rural sound improves the breeze, 
The railing stream, the busy rooks, and murmur 

of the bees. 
You'll hardly choose these cheerful jaunts alone, 
Except when some deep scheme is carrying on. 
With you at Chelsea oft may I behold 
The hopeful bud of sense her bloom unfold ; 
With you I 'd walk to *** *** 
To rich, insipid Hackney, if you will. 
With you, no matter where, while we 're together, 
I scorn no spot on earth, and curse no weather. 

When dinner comes, amid the various feast 
That crowns your genial board, where every guest, 
Or grave or gay, is happy and at home, 
And none e'er sigh'd for the mind's elbowroom; 
I warn you still to make your chief repast 

On one plain dish, and trifle with the rest. 

******* 

Beef in a fever, if your stomach crave it, 
Ox-cheek, or mawkish cod, be sure you have it; 
For still the constitution, e'en the case 
Directs the stomach, and informs the taste ; 

L2 
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And what the taste, in her capricious fits, 
Coyly or e'en indifferently admits 
The peevish stomach or disdains to toil 
Or indolently works to vapid chyle ; 
This instinct of the taste so seldom errs, 
That if you love, yet smart for cucumbers, 
Or plums of bad repute, you'll likely find 
Twas for you separated what nature join'd, 
The spicy kernel here and there the rind. 

Tis strange how blindly we from nature stray ! 
The only creatures we that miss their way. 
To err is human, man's prerogative, 
Who's too much sense by nature's laws to live ; 
Wiser than nature he must thwart her plan, 
And ever will be spoiling where he can. 
Tis well he cannot ocean change to cream, 
Nor earth to a gilded cake; not e'en could tame 
Niagara's steep abyss to crawl down stairs, 
Or dress in roses the dire Cordelliers *. 
But what he can he does : well can he trim . 
A charming spot into a childish whim ; 
Can every generous gift of nature spoil, 
And rate their merits by his cost and toil. 
Whate'er the land, whate'er the seas produce, 
Of perfect texture and exalted juice, 
He pampers or to fulsome fat, or drains, 
Refines, and bleaches till no taste remains. 
Enough to fatten fools, or drive the dray, 
But plagues and death to those of finer clay. 

No corner else, 'tis not to be denied, 
Of all our isle so rankly is supplied 

* Les Cordelliers des Andes, a chain of mountains which 
runs through Sooth America. 
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With gross prod actions and adulterate fare . 
As one renown'd abode, whose name I spare. 
They cram all poultry, that the hungry fox 
Would loathe to touch them ; e'en their boasted ox 
Sometimes is glutted so with unctuous spoil 
That what seems beef is rather rape-seed oil. 
D'ye know what brawn is ? — O the' unhappy beast I 
He stands eternal, and is doom'd to feast 
Till — but the nauseous process I forbear — 
Only, beware of brawn — be sure, beware! 
Yet brawn has taste— it has : their veal has none, 
Save what the butcher's breath inspires alone : 
Just Heaven one day may send them hail for 

wheat, 
Who spoil all veal because it should be white. 
Tis hard to say of what compounded -paste 
Their bread is wrought, for it betrays no taste, 
Whether 'tis flour and chalk, or chalk and flour, 
Shell'd and refined till it has taste no more; 
But if the lump be white, and white enough, 
No matter how insipid, dry, or tough. 
In salt itself the sapid savour fails, 
Burn'd alum for the love of white prevails : 
While tasteless coleseed we for mustard swallow, 
'Tis void of zest indeed — but still 'tis yellow : 
Parsnip or parsley root the rogues will soon 
Scrape for horseradish, and 'twill pass unknown. 
For by the colour, not the taste, we prove all, 
As hens will sit on chalk, if 'tis but oval. 
I must with caution the cook's reign invade, 

Hot as the fire, and hasty from his trade. / 

******* 

A cook of genius, bid him roast a hare, 
By all that 's hot and horrible would swear, 
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At once : e'en these may hasten your repose. 
Now rapid verse, now halting nearer prose ; 
There smooth, here -tough, what I suppose you 

choose, 
As men of taste hate sameness in the Muse. 
Yes, I'd adjourn all drinking till 'tis late, 
And then indulge hut at a moderate rate. 
By Heaven, not *** with all his genial wit, 
Should ever tempt me after twelve to sit — 
You laugh — at noon you say: I mean at night. 

I long to read your name once more again ; 
But while at Cassel, all such longing's vain. 
Yet Cassel else no sad retreat I find, 
While yuod ;mri awiahlt  -Ciivot's 3 my friend. 
Generous an4 plain, ihe^whjid of humankind. 
Who, scorns the l^le"jijmaWks partial view, 
One you would love, one that would relish you. 
With him sometiuiel Fsti]Kt.nd often dine, 
And find his presence eoribfll more than wine. 
There lively yemttijnejwtty (.Joy and I 
Touch glasses oft to one whose company 
Would— but what's thisi — Fauswell— within 

two hours 
We march for Hoster — ever, ever yours. 

3 ConteiUer d'Eatat. 
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Perhaps no distinguished character, ancient or 
modern, has been so fortunate in a biographer as 
Johnson ; nor does there exist in any language so 
complete a picture of the mind and habits of an 
illustrious scholar : * Etiam mortuus loquitur,' says 
Cumberland, * every man who can buy a book, has 
bought a Bos well.' It will suffice, then, on the pre- 
sent occasion to detail a few dates and facts, with- 
out attempting a history of his literary progress. 

Samuel Johnson was the son of Michael Johnson, 
a bookseller at Litchfield, and was born there on the 
seventh of September, 1709. He was the eldest of 
t wessons; his brother Nathaniel succeeded bis father 
in his business, and died in his twenty-fifth year, in 
1737* Johnson inherited from his father that morbid 
melancholy which occasionally depressed him, and 
which his mighty mind could not always overcome. 
He was also unfortunate enough to imbibe, from his 
nurse, the disease called the king's evil ; and his pa- 
rents, who were stanch Jacobites, presented him to 
Queen Anne for the royal touch; but, notwithstanding 

M 
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this potent remedy, an operation became necessary, 
the scars of which disfigured the lower part of his 
face ; by this disease, his hearing and the sight of 
his left eye were impaired. 

He received the rudiments of education at the 
free grammar school of his native town, and made 
rapid progress in his classical studies. Mr. Hnnter, 
the master of the school, though an excellent teacher, 
was a strict disciplinarian; and Johnson smarted 
under his lash ; but confessed in after life that it was 
not without reason. Restraint sat uneasy upon 
him, he could not conquer his aversion to stated 
tasks, but when he chose to apply himself he could 
do more than other boys in much shorter time ; and 
his ambition, which prompted him to be the captain 
of the school, overcame his constitutional indolence. 
He rarely mingled in the common sports of the boys, 
but amused himself with sauntering in the fields, and 
at times talking aloud to himself. 

When he was fifteen years old, he spent some 
months in a visit to his cousin the eccentric Corne- 
lius Ford, from whose advice and assistance he pro- 
fited in the prosecution of his studies. On his re- 
turn to Litchfield, the master of the school refused to 
receive him again on the foundation, and he was 
therefore placed in a school at Stourbridge in Wor- 
cestershire, where he remained above a year, and 
then returned home. 

Even in his youth, Johnson was a true heUvo 
hbrorum; his reading was multifarious and without 
system, but yet very extraordinary for a boy; * I 
read (says be) all literature, all ancient writers; 7 
and Dr. Percy has recorded his passion for romances 
at this time. When on a visit at his parsonage he 
chose for his regular reading the ponderous folio 
romance of Felixmarte d'Hercania, in Spanish, which 
he read quite through. He retained his partiality 
for this species of fiction in advanced years, and 
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sometimes attributed to its influence that unsettled 
turn of mind which prevented his ever fixing in any 
profession. 

He passed two years at home in this excursive 
kind of desultory reading, and made translations in 
verse from Homer, Virgil, and Horace, specimens 
of which have been preserved by his assiduous 
friend and biographer Bos well : none of them are 
very remarkable for their excellence, even though 
the age at which they were performed be considered. 
In 1728, when he was about nineteen, he went to 
Oxford, and was entered commoner of Pembroke 
College*. His father's circumstances would not have 
allowed him to think of a college education, had he 
not been selected by Mr. Corbet, a Shropshire gen- 
tleman, to accompany his son (who bad been John- 
son's schoolfellow) to the university, in the character 
of companion, with a promise of supporting him 
there ; but it appears that he never received any pe- 
cuniary assistance, and was left to struggle bis way, 
as well as he could, in poverty; which must have 
vexed his proud and independent spirit. His tutor 
at college was Mr. Jorden, a worthy man, but not 
gifted with a mind or acquirements to fit him for a 
director of Johnson's studies ; who, though he re* 
spected his kind-heartedness, held his scholarship 
in contempt. His studies were here as desultory as 
they had been at home: he read without method; but 
told Mr. Boswell that * what he read solidly at Ox- 
ford was Greek; not the Grecian historians, but 
Homer and Euripides, and now and then a little 
epigram ; that the study of which he was the most 
fond was metaphysics, but he had not read much, 
even in that way/ 

Dr. Percy relates ' that he was generally seen 
lounging at the college-gate, with a circle of young 
students round him, whom he was entertaining with, 
wit, and keeping from their studies, if not spiriting 
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them up to rebellion against the college discipline, 
which, in his maturer years, he so much extolled/ 
Yet he found time to lay up a store of varied and 
useful knowledge during his three years stay at the 
university, and acquired a high reputation for the 
harmony of his Latin verse. Mathematics and Phy- 
sics had no attractions for him. Philosophy, Ethics, 
and Theology engaged much of his attention; he 
himself has related that * Law's serious Call to a De- 
vout and Holy Life/ which he had taken up at this 
time with great prejudice against it, first made him 
think seriously of religion; and from this period piety 
was one of his most distinguishing characteristics, 
though he seems never to have attained the tran- 
quillity and assurance, in bis practice of the Chris- 
tian duties, which are so earnestly to be desired. 
The terrors and not the healing influence of his 
creed predominated. 

It was about this period, during a vacation, when 
he was only in his twentieth year, that he was visited 
while at Litchfield, with one of those dreadful at- 
tacks of hypochondria, which border upon mental 
alienation : a malady which in after life returned at 
intervals upon him, and embittered many hours of bis 
existence. He never could conquer his dread of ap- 
proaching insanity, yet in his worst paroxysms his 
mental powers were exerted with astonishing vigour. 
On this first attack he drew up a statement of his 
case in Latin with much judgment and perspicuity, 
which he placed in the hands of Dr. Swinfen of 
Litchfield, his godfather; who incurred his displea- 
sure by inconsiderately showing it to his friends, as 
an extraordinary instance of sagacity and research. 

In 1730, Mr. Corbet left the university, and his 
father declining to contribute to Johnson's support, 
he was left in the most straitened circumstances. 
His remittances from Litchfield were so slender 
as to be quite unequal to supply him with the 
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moans of decent external appearance ; and be was 
even constrained to wear shoes so much torn that 
they no longer concealed his feet. Some one com* 
miserating his condition placed a new pair at his 
door, but be flung them away with indignation. 
Oppressed by want, he preserved a cheerful and 
even a gay exterior. * Ah, sir (said be to Mr. Bos- 
well), I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably poor, 
and I thought to fight my way by my literature and 
ray wit ; so I disregarded ail power and all autho- 
rity.' He struggled through another year, and had 
some intention of applying himself to either the civil 
or common law; but his debts and difficulties in- 
creased, his pittance from Litchfield could no longer 
be remitted, his father became insolvent, and he 
was compelled to leave his college in the autumn 
of 1731, not having taken a degree. 

He returned to Litchfield without any plan of life for 
his future support; but his own merits and the respect* 
able character of his parents gained him access to the 
best -society of his native town. Soon after this his 
father died; and, when he bad made a slender provi- 
sion for his mother, Johnson's share of his effects 
was not more than 202. Under these circumstances 
it became necessary for him to adopt some plan for 
immediate subsistence; be therefore accepted the 
employment of under master of the school of Mar- 
ket Boswortb, in Leicestershire, and went thither on 
foot in July, 1732. The pride and insolence of Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in whose 
house Johnson resided as a kind of domestic chap- 
lain, rendered his situation so irksome that he relin- 
quished it in a few months, and never remembered 
it but with a degree of horror. 

Again thrown upon the world without means of 
support, he accepted an invitation from bis school-* 

m2 
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fellow, Mr. Hector, to pass some time with him at 
Birmingham, at the house of Mr. Warren, a" book- 
seller, with whom he lodged. Mr. Warren paid 
some attentions to Johnson, who requited him by 
furnishing occasional essays for a newspaper of 
which he was the proprietor. 

After residing six months with his friend Hector, 
wishing still to enjoy his society, he took lodgings in 
the house of Mr. Jarvis, in another part of the town; 
and at his desire he translated * Lobo's Voyage to 
Abyssinia/ from the French. For this work he re- 
ceived only the small sura of five guineas. It is 
remarkable as the first prose work of Johnson; the 
translation is not marked by the characteristics of 
his style, bat the preface and dedication give indi- 
cations of that structure of sentence and mode of 
expression which he afterwards adopted. 

In February, 1734, he returned to Litchfield ; and, 
in August following, published proposals for print- 
ing by subscription the Latin Poems of Politian, 
with bis Life and Notes : but the design was relin- 
quished for want of sufficient encouragement, though 
the book was to have been a bulky octavo, and was 
offered at the moderate price of five shillings. 

On the failure of this project Johnson returned to 
Birmingham, and addressed from thence a letter to 
Mr. Cave, the proprietor of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, under the fictitious name of Smith, offering to 
supply him with  poems, inscriptions, and short 
literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical 
remarks on authors ancient or modern,' &c. Mr. 
Cave returned bim an answer, gladly accepting his 
proffered assistance; the remuneration was probably 
so trifling which Cave could then afford that John- 
son found it necessary to seek another engagement 
in a school : he offered his services to Mr. Bud worth, 
master of the school at Brerewood, in Staffordshire, 
but they were declined. 
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Though not formed by nature for a lover, Johnson 
was highly susceptible of amatory impressions ; even 
at school he became enamoured of a young Quaker, 
named Olivia Lloyd, to whom he addressed some 
verses. He was afterwards smitten with the charms 
of Miss Lucy Porter, of Litchfield; and now be be- 
came the fervent admirer of her mother! She was the 
widow of a mercer at Birmingham, and her age was 
double that of her lover; and, if Garrick's account of 
her charms may be believed, Johnson's attachment 
could not have been inspired by the Graces: 'she 
was fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary pro- 
tuberance. Her swelled cheeks were of a florid red, 
produced by thick painting, and increased by the 
liberal use of cordials ; flaring and fantastic in her 
dress, and affected in her speech and general beha- 
viour ;' but she had in her possession about eight 
hundred pounds, and though merely prudential rea- 
sons do not seem to have influenced Johnson, it 
must have been an important consideration to him 
under his present circumstances. It is evident that 
his defective vision made him an imperfect judge of 
the beautiful in art or nature z he thought her beauti- 
ful, and has recorded her as such in his prayers and 
meditations, and in the epitaph to her memory. 

They were married at Derby on the ninth of July, 
1736. To employ his wife's money to the best ad- 
vantage, he took a large house at Edial, near Litch- 
field, and opened an Academy for classical education. 
He was patronized by his friend Mr. W alms ley, and 
took the usual modes of giving publicity to his estab- 
lishment, yet be obtained but three pupils; one of 
them the celebrated Garrick, his brother George, and 
Mr. Offley, a young gentleman of good fortune, who 
died young. His leisure was now considerable, and 
he employed it in the composition of his Irene, and 
in reading. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy was 
his favourite lounging book, and he declared * it was 
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the only book that ever took him ont of his bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise.' 

Defeated in his attempts at deriving a subsistence 
from his school^ne determined to try bis fortunes in 
the great city, and accordingly set out for London, 
March 2, 1737, accompanied by David Garrick, who 
went thither with the intention of following the pro* 
fession of the law. They had a letter of recommen- 
dation from Mr. Walmsley to Mr. Colson, master of 
the mathematical school at Rochester, in which be 
says, ' Johnson is to try his fate with a tragedy, 
and to see to get himself employed in some transla- 
tion, either from the Latin or French/ Three acts 
only of the tragedy were written, and Johnson's 
slender finances, even with the rigid economy which 
he found it necessary to practise, must soon have 
been exhausted. He learned * the art of living in 
London ' from an Irish painter, the real prototype of 
his Ofellus. How he was employed at first is not 
known ; but in July he addressed a letter to Mr. Cave, 
proposing to translate ' Sarpi's History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent/ from the French of Le Courayer. He had 
not yet been introduced to Cave, but addresses him 
in his own name. The offer was accepted ; but other 
plans arose, and this was deferred till August in the 
next year, and, after about twelve sheets were printed, 
was finally abandoned on account of a rival transla- 
tion. Johnson had received of Cave nearly fifty pounds 
when the design was dropped. 

Soon after his letter to Cave, in July, 1737, he 
returned to Litchfield, for the purpose of seeing his 
wife. In three months of painful elaboration he 
there finished his tragedy, and then removed with 
Mrs. Johnson to London; bis heart beating high 
with expectations of dramatic success, which were 
at once blasted by the refusal of Fleetwood, the 
manager, to accept his play. 

His thoughts now again reverted to his old corres- 
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pondent Cave, and he was engaged as a regular con- 
tributor to the Gentleman's Magazine. His first 
known composition in that miscellany is a Latin ode 
' Ad UrbanumJ in March, 1738. It was in his fre- 
quent visits to Cave's, at St. John's Gate, that he 
became acquainted with Savage: this acquaintance 
soon ripened into intimacy and friendship; they were 
drawn together by fellow feeling; both were writers 
for bread, and both were oppressed with extreme 
poverty. 

Johnson appears to have been captivated by 
Savage's elegant manners; and they were for some 
time inseparable companions. Such was at times 
their extreme indigenle that they were constrained 
to wander whole nights together in the streets, 
for want of the means to procure a lodging; one 
night in particular they walked round St. James's 
Square for many hours, not knowing where to hide 
their heads; yet they were not depressed by their 
situation, but in high spirits; and, brimful of patri- 
otism, inveighed against the minister, and resolved 
to stand by their country. 

It is melancholy to think of his situation at this 
period : he often felt the pressing calls of hunger 
without the means of diminishing its pangs — * to 
reflect that his vast trunk and stimulating appetite 
were to be supported by what will barely feed the 
weaned infant — he subsisted himself for a consider- 
able space of time upon the scanty pittance of four- 
pence halfpenny per day/ 

His ( London/ written in imitation of the third 
satire of Juvenal, was published in 1738. It is said 
that he offered it to several booksellers, none of 
whom would purchase it ; and that Mr. Cave procured 
him ten pounds for the copyright from Dodsley. 
It soon acquired notice, and Pope was so much 
struck with its merit that he sought to discover the 
author, and prophesied his future fame. This poem 
laid the foundation of his great literary reputation,- 
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and may be considered the best of his poetical pro- 
ductions. He bas adapted the severity of tbe Roman 
poet, his allusions and imagery, to tbe manners and 
vices of London with great judgment, and in many 
instances with singular felicity ; and when be takes 
leave of bis original, and draws from his own re- 
sources, be displays such richness and depth of 
thought as evince that he needed not the foreign aid 
of his prototype. It is a splendid and spirited in- 
vective against oppression and tyranny, and fall of 
the most virtuous indignation against ill acquired 
wealth; that admirable line, 

Slow rises worth by poverty oppress'd, 

must have been inspired by his own bitter experience: 
be knew well 



what ills the scholar's life assail, 
vy, want, the garret, and the gaol. 



Toil, envy 

He made more than one effort to free himself from 
precarious dependence upon the trade of author- 
ship. An offer was made him of becoming under- 
master of the free school at Appleby, the salary of 
which was sixty pounds a year; but the degree of 
Master of Arts was a necessary qualification, and 
this he failed to procure, notwithstanding Pope's in- 
terference in his favour. He then endeavoured to 
be introduced to the bar at Doctors' Commons, but 
here again tbe want of a doctor's degree in civil law 
was an insuperable obstruction. He was therefore 
driven to continue his course of literary drudgery, 
and contributed largely and frequently to the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for many years. The history 
of his literary productions has been traced with 
much minuteness by Mr. Boswell ; and I must again 
take leave to refer the reader to his most interesting 
book: the space which can be allotted here will 
barely suffice for the enumeration of the principal 
events of his life. 
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A list bas been preserved of no less than thirty- 
nine literary projects which he had formed in the 
coarse of his studies ; but, from want of proper en- 
couragement, or from versatility of disposition, not 
one of them was ever realized. His engagements 
were multifarious ; and he was atone time employed 
by Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, to write for him 
the preface to the Catalogue of the Harleian Library, 
as well as to assist in its compilation, and in the 
selection of pamphlets called the 'Harleian Mis- 
cellany.' This overbearing vulgar man was insolent 
to his dependent man of letters, and he in turn made 
him feel the weight of his athletic arm. 

That admirable piece of biography, the ' Life of 
Savage/ was first published in 1743; it was written 
with much rapidity, and came warm from the heart. 
He had previously given proofs of his talent as a 
biographer in the several lives of Paul Sarpi, Boer- 
haave, Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Blake, Philip Bar- 
retier, Burman, and Sydenham ; most of which he 
contributed to the Gentleman's Magazine. His Life 
of Savage was received with the approbation it so 
highly merits. 

He was fond of this species of composition, to 
which his acquirements and the bent of his mind 
peculiarly fitted him, when his prejudices did not in* 
terfere. A darling project of the kind with him was 
the Life of Alfred ; but this he now relinquished, to 
undertake a work which forms not only a memorable 
epoch in his life, but in the history of English litera- 
ture: he engaged with the booksellers for the com- 
pilation of an English Dictionary. To enable him to 
complete this vast undertaking, he hired a house in 
Gough Square, Fleet Street, and fitted up one of the 
rooms for the purpose, in which he employed six 
amanuenses. The plan of the work was published 
in 1747, addressed to Lord Chesterfield, and the 
Dictionary was completed and published in 1753. 
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For this stupendous labour Johnson received the sum 
of 1576Z. a very inadequate price, when ire consider 
the space of time it occupied, and the expenses 
which he incurred in its prosecution. Its merits and 
defects it is not my province here to discuss. 

During the period that he was engaged upon 
his Dictionary he relaxed from the dry pursuits of 
lexicography, by occasional compositions of a more 
imaginative kind. ' The Vision of Theodore, the 
Hermit of Teneriffe,' a beautiful allegory of the life 
of man, which he himself thought the best of his 
writings, was published in Dodsley's preceptor, in 

1748. ' The Vanity of Human Wishes/ being the 
tenth satire of Juvenal imitated, was published in 

1749. * It breathes a strain of calm and dignified 
philosophy more pleasing to the mind than the party 
exaggeration of the prior satire/ His adaptation of 
the poem to modern times aod manners is happy 
and judicious, his selection of characters and ex- 
amples peculiarly so ; that of Charles of Sweden, for 
terseness and vigour of thought and elegance of ex- 
pression, stands unrivaled. The conclusion of the 
poem is in a noble strain of moral pathos, 

In the same year Garriek kindly offered to pro- 
duce his tragedy of * Irene' on the stage, and after 
some alterations, unwillingly permitted by the author, 
it appeared , but was received with no great favour 
by the public, lingered a few nights, and was then 
withdrawn. Johnson's genius was by no means of 
a dramatic character. * Irene' is rather a series of 
moral dialogues than a tragedy ; the plot is uninte- 
resting, the incidents such as scarcely command 
attention in the eloset ; and he who could point out in 
Cato and the tragedies of the French school how 

Declamation roarM while Passion slept, 

knew not how to avoid the same defect : his own 
lines are remarkably applicable : 
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Yet still did Virtue deign toe stage to tread, 
Philosophy remain'd though Nature fled. 

There are fine philosophical sentiments in his 
tragedy; but the versification has not a natural and 
harmonious flow, and it is even a frigid dramatic 
poem. 

The ' Rambler' was commenced on the twentieth 
of March, 1750, and continued every Tuesday and 
Saturday for two years. It was not very successful 
at first, but gradually gained ground in public esti- 
mation ; and he had the satisfaction of living to see 
ten large editions dispersed in England alone, be- 
sides those printed in Ireland and Scotland. No 
more striking proof of the energy and fertility of 
Johnson's mind can be required than the recollection 
that this admirable work was written in the intervals 
snatched from his lexicographical labours, at a time 
too when he was afflicted by ill health and other im- 
pediments to mental exertion. 

Soon after the termination of this paper he sustained 
a loss which overwhelmed him with the most poignant 
grief. His wife died' in March, 1752. He had mani- 
fested the most sincere affection for her upon all 
occasions, and of the defects of her person or of her 
conduct be does not seem to have been sensible. She 
is said to have been unworthy of his sincere attach- 
ment: * she by no means treated him with that com- 
placency which is the most engaging quality of a 
wife ; was negligent of economy in her domestic 
affairs, and indulged in country air and nice living, at 
an unsuitable expense, while her husband was drudg- 
ing in the smoke of London/ It has been justly 
remarked, that * love is not a subject of reasoning, 
but of feeling.' It is believed that Johnson married 
her for love, the impression which her imaginary 
beauty had originally made upon his imagination 
had not been effaced, and he had a high opinion of 

N 
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her understanding. At her death he was agonized, 
and cherished her image as the companion of his 
most solemn moments. The world is sufficiently 
acquainted with the singularity of bis prayers for 
Tetty, as he endearingly called her, from that time to 
the end of his life. A childless widower, a prey to 
sorrow in a solitary home, Johnson sought a remedy 
for his deprivation, abroad, in the society of bis 
extensive circle of acquaintance. One adventure, 
which contrasts agreeably with bis more habitual 
gloomy view of life, has been recorded, which may 
serve to show that his conduct was not always so 
solemn as his essays. 

He reckoned among his more intimate companions 
two young men of elegant manners, who had con- 
ceived the most sincere esteem for him, Bennet 
Langton and Topham Beauclerk. ' They had supped 
one night at a tavern, and sat till about three o'clock 
in the morning, when it came into their heads to go 
and knock up Johnson, and see if they could prevail 
on him to join them in a ramble. They rapped 
violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple, 
till, at last, he appeared in his shirt, with his little 
black wig on the top of his head, instead of a night 
cap, and a poker in his hand; imagining, probably, 
that some ruffians were coming to attack him. When 
he discovered who they were, and was told their 
errand, he smiled, and with great good humour 
agreed to their proposal. * What! is it you, ye 
dogs! I'll have a frisk with you.' He was soon 
dressed; and they sallied forth together into Covent 
Garden, where the green grocers and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their hampers. Johnson made 
some attempts to help them ; but the honest gar- 
deners stared so at his figure and manner, and odd 
interference, that he soon saw his services were not 
relished. They then repaired to one of the neigh- 
bouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 
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called bishop, which Johnson had always liked ; while 
in joyous contempt of sleep, from which he had been 
roused, be repeated the festive lines, 

Short, oh, short then be thy reign, 
And give as to the world again. 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the 
Thames, took a boat and rowed to Billingsgate. 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased with 
their amusement that they resolved to persevere in 
dissipation for the rest of the day ; but Langton 
deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with 
some young ladies.* Johnson scolded him for leaving 
his social friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched 
' un-idecCd girls V 

Among his acquaintance was one for whom he had 
conceived a singular predilection, and who now be* 
came so necessary to bim that he was hardly able to 
live without bim. Robert Levet was an apothecary, 
whose practice lay among the lower order of people, 
Johnson held his abilities in such estimation as to 
consult him in all that related to his health. This 
humble friend he now drew into a closer intimacy, 
and gave him an apartment in his house, where he 
continued to reside during the remainder of his life. 
He waited upon him every morning at breakfast, and 
was frequently seen no more by him till midnight. 
Levet was a man of strange grotesque appearance, 
stiff and formal, in bis manner, and seldom said a 
word while any company was present. He requited 
the friendship of Johnson by repeated proofs of ten- 
derness and affection. On his death Johnson paid a 
just tribute to his memory in some lines which are 
well known, and which do no less honour to his own 
feeling heart than to the subject of his panegyric. 
They are above all praise. 

When the time for publishing the Dictionary drew 
near, Chesterfield, who had treated Johnson with uu- 
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pardonable neglect, courted a reconciliation, in hopes 
of figuring in a dedication. He therefore wrote in 
praise of the undertaking in theperiodical paper called 
* The World/ and made other overtures ; but Johnspn 
rejected his advances and spurned his patronage, in a 
letter which he addressed tobim ; and which is justly 
considered as a model of courtly sarcasm and manly 
reprehension, couched in respectful but cutting terms. 
The University of Oxford, at the son' citation of 
Thomas Warton, conferred upon Johnson the degree 
of M. A. which was considered as an honour of con- 
siderable importance at this juncture, in order to 
grace the title page of the Dictionary. The sum 
which he was to receive for this laborious work bad 
been expended during the course of its compilation, 
and at its completion be found himself obliged to 
use unremitted exertions to provide for his imme- 
diate necessities. An edition of Sbakspeare, with 
notes, was announced by subscription ; this, and the 
profits arising from his miscellaneous essays, were 
his only sources, and they did not suffice to keep 
him out of embarrassment; for he was under arrest 
for the small sum of ^ve pounds eighteen shillings 
in March, 1756; and applied to Richardson, the 
printer, for a loan to that amount to set him free, 
which was immediately sent to him. 

He was at this time a contributor to ( The Univer- 
sal Visitor ' and * The Literary Magazine/ two peri- 
odical publications, for which be wrote many essays 
and articles of criticism. He also wrote the * Life of 
Sir Thomas Browne/ which was prefixed to an 
edition of the * Christian Morals 1 of that interesting 
and original writer, whose works bad long been a 
favourite study with Johnson. 

He had been offered a living of considerable valoe 
by the father of his friend Mr. Langton, but he did 
not think proper to take orders. In April, 1758, he 
began * The Idler/ which was published every Satar- 
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day, in a newspaper called ' The Universal Chronicle.' 
This paper was also continued two years, the number 
of essays being one hundred and three, all of which! 
excepting twelve communicated by various friends, ' 
-were the composition of Johnson. * The Idler ' is 
considered not at all inferior to * The Rambler $' it has 
more variety of real life, displays more humour, and 
a greater facility of style. 

In 1759 he lost his mother, who died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety; this event deeply affected him: 
be reproached himself with not having visited her for 
some years; but he had long contributed liberally to 
her support. Soon after this event he produced ' Ras- 
selas,' that with the profit he might defray the expense 
of his mother's funeral. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that he composed it in the evenings of one week, , 
sent it to press in portions as it was written, and bad 
never since read it over. He received one hundred 
pounds for the copyright, and twenty-five pounds, 
when it came to a second edition. 

During this year he carried on his * Idler/ and was 
proceeding leisurely with his * Shakspeare.' He had 
previously quitted his house in Gough Square, and , 
lived in Gray's Inn. He now removed to chambers 
in the Inner Temple Lane, * where he lived (says 
Mr. Murphy) in poverty, and total idleness, and 
the pride of literature. Magni stat nominis umbra/ 
Mr. Fitzberbert paid him a visit one morning, intend- 
ing to write a letter from his chambers ; but found 
him without pen, ink, or paper ! 

At length Fortune smiled upon bim : he had long 
struggled for a precarious subsistence, which even his 
great talents, and now confirmed reputation, did not 
always insure him ; but in the month of July, 1762, 
the king conferred upon him a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum; he obtained it by the 
interference of Lord Bute, upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough), 

N2 
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at the instance of Sheridan and Murphy. Johnson 
had reviled pensioners and Scotchmen; and now, 
having accepted a pension at the hands of two 
Scotch ministers, laid himself open to the shafts of 
satire and envious malice. He was a Tory and a 
Jacobite, and Wilkes fulminated against the minis- 
ters for rewarding him ; Churchill satirized him with 
poignant severity. It is true that his pension was 
granted unconditionally : it was rather a reward for 
his moral writings than a stipulation for political 
services. 

To enlarge his social circle, and to find opportuni- 
ties for colloquial intercourse, of which he was very 
fond, Johnson formed a club, which was afterwards 
known by the title of the Literary Club. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, and other per? 
sons of eminence were members. Tbey met every 
Monday evening at the Turk's Head in Gerrard 
Street 

About this time be was visited with another attack 
of hypochondria, and was so severely affected as to 
be entirely averse to society, one of the most fatal 
symptoms of that disorder; and his friends were se- 
riously alarmed for the consequences both to his 
bodily and mental health. 

In 1765 he was introduced to Mr. Thrale, by 
Mr. Murphy. He was so much pleased with his re- 
ception both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they were 
so much delighted w,ith bis conversation, that his 
visits were gradually more and more frequent, until 
at length, in 1766, he became one of the family, hav- 
ing an apartment appropriated to him both at their 
town and country house. Nothing could be more 
fortunate for Johnson than this connexion, which 
contributed much to his happiness, by diverting 
his melancholy, and lessening his irregular habits. 
Mr. Thrale was a good scholar, and had a sound un- 
derstanding, with the manners of a plain independent. 
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country gentleman. Mrs; Tbrale was a lively well 
bred woman, with a sufficient tincture of letters ; and 
the society which was occasionally assembled at 
their table embraced almost all that were eminent 
for talent at the time. Johnson found here a con- 
stant succession of that which gave him the highest 
enjoyment. 

In this year he was complimented by the Uni- 
versity of Dublin with the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and at length gave to the world bis long expected 
edition of ' Shakspeare.' It cannot be doubted that 
' his vigorous and comprehensive understanding 
threw more light on his author than all bis prede- 
cessors had done,' but bis track of reading did not 
quite qualify him for the task ; be does not appear to 
have made sufficient nse of the works of contempo- 
rary and preceding writers, from whence such a 
copious harvest of explanatory notes has since 
been reaped ; nor did he use all the diligence which 
seemed necessary in the collation of the early edi- 
tions. But his noble preface will ever be read with 
interest and delight. 

He removed from the Inner Temple to a good 
house in Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, in 1766. 
Miss Williams, a woman of considerable talents 
and literature, had before been an inmate in his 
house, while undergoing an operation for a cataract 
iti both her eyes, which ended in total blindness; 
and he now allotted her an apartment in his new 
establishment : while his humble friend, Levet, took 
up his usual post in the garret. 

In the early part of the next year Johnson was 
honoured by a private conversation with the king, in 
the library at Buckingham House, ' which much 
gratified his monarchic enthusiasm/ 

He now turned his attention to politics, and pub- 
lished two pamphlets in vindication of the ministry;' 
4 The False Alarm/ in 1770, and ' Falkland's Island, 
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in 1771. In the senith of his political celebrity, 
Mr. Straban, the king's printer, made an attempt to 
bring him into parliament ; but the overture made 
to government was unsuccessful. 

In 1773 be made a journey to the Hebrides, in 
company with Mr. Boswell, the results of which are 
before the public in his own account, and in the en- 
tertaining journal of bis companion. He published 
two more political pamphlets ; ' The Patriot,' in 1774, 
and ' Taxation no Tyranny/ in 1775. In the month 
ojf March, in this year, he was gratified by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferring on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, at the solicitation of Lord North. 
He visited' France, in company with Mr v and Mrs. 
Thrale, in October of this year. Foote happened to 
be in Paris at the time, and said the French were per- 
fectly astonished at his figure and manner, his brown 
clothes, black stockings, and plain shirt. He kept a 
journal of the occurrences in this tour, probably 
with a view to writing an account of it ; but he never 
put bis intention into practice* 

He removed from Johnson's Court, to a larger 
house in Bolt Court, in 1776, where he bad a garden 
which be took delight in watering. Beside his in- 
mates, Miss Williams and Levet, he now appro- 
priated an apartment to Mrs, Desmoulins (daughter 
of his godfather, Dr. Swinfen, and widow of a 
writing master), together with her daughter, and a 
Miss Carmichael. IJis benevolence to the unfor- 
tunate, at all periods of his life, was exemplary ; he 
allowed Mrs. Desmoulins, who bad been left desti- 
tute, half-a-guinea a week, which was above a 
twelfth part of his income. Mrs. Piozzi relates, 
that * his inmates made his life miserable, from the 
impossibility he found of making theirs happy. He 
was oftentimes afraid of going home, because he was 
sure to be met at the door with numberless com- 
plaints/ Another, trait of his ieeUng and benevolent 
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disposition was the strenuous exertion he -made by 
appeals from his eloquent pen in favour of the un- 
happy Dr. Dodd. 

In the year 1777 be entered into an engagement 
to write the ' Lives of the English Poets/ His in- 
tention was only, in the first instance an advertise- 
ment, containing a few dates and general character 
of each poet; an undertaking which he thought not 
very tedious or difficult, and for which be was to 
have two hundred guineas. * The honest desire of 
giving nseful pleasure* led him beyond his first in- 
tention; he was so much pleased with his task that 
he entered more fully into biographical and critical 
details ; ike result was the admirable series of 
* Lives of the Poets/ the last of his literary la- 
bours, and with all their defects not one of the least 
vain able. So sensible were the proprietors of the 
value jof his extension of the first plan that they 
presented him with an additional hundred pounds. 
The first four volumes were published in 1779, and 
the remaining five in 1781. 

Johnson's unfortunate prejudices, political and 
literary, hare. deformed many of these lives. Who 
can think with patience of bis attempts to lower, not 
only the poetical but the moral character of Milton ? 
his detestation of blank .verse, his political preju- 
dices, his incapacity to estimate the value of lyrical 
poetry, to which he does not conceal his dislike? 
the injustice of bis strictures* upon Collins, Gray, 
and Akenside?. His total want of relish for the pas- 
toral and descriptive beauties of Shenstone and 
Dyer have been often noted. But an antidote 
should accompany the poison ; it is incumbent upon 
those who adopt the * Lives of Johnson/ in the po- 
pular editions of the * British Poets/ to accompany 
these parts with corrective notes, that the young and 
the uninformed may not be misled by the sanction of 
his authority. The ' Life of Cowley* appears to be 
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one of the most valuable of the series ; his eloquent 
parallel of Pope and Dryden is in his happiest man- 
ner ; ' the acnteness of criticism, the vigour of ex- 
pression, the knowledge of life which is displayed 
throughout, and the pure morality inculcated in these 
lives will always make them be held in high estima- 
tion/ 

This last of Johnson's literary labours, completed 
in bis seventy-first year, manifests no diminution in 
the vigour of his mental faculties ; but the malady, 
which bad persecuted him through life, now renewed 
its attacks with redoubled force. His constitution 
seemed broken, and bis mind partook of the general 
decay. He confessed that * he never had»a moment 
in which death was not terrible to him,' and he con- 
templated its near approach with extreme terror. 

He lost bis friend Tbrale in May, 1781, and with 
bim be lost many of the chief comforts of his life. 
He became a less welcome visitor at Streatham 
every day, and at length he took his final leave of 
Mrs. Thrale. He received another shock in 1782, by 
the sudden death of his old and faithful domestic 
companion, Levet, whom, in the declining state of 
his health, he could ill spare. 

4 From this time the narrative of his life is little 
more than a recital of the pressure of melancholy 
and disease; he sought relief in change of scene, and 
took numberless excursions to divert his anxious 
distress of mind ; but he could not fly from his in- 
firmities. He was now doomed to feel all those 
calamities which he had so eloquently enumerated 
in his * Vanity of Human Wishes : ' 

' Enlarge my life with multitude of days P 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 

He was visited by a paralytic stroke in June, 
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1783, which for some time deprived him of speech ; 
from this he gradually recovered, and made several 
excursions into the country with tolerable ease. He 
had all this year been afflicted with gout, as well as 
with a sarcocele, and bore his ills with tolerable firm- 
ness. In the beginning of 1784 he was seized with 
a spasmodic asthma, which was soon attended by 
some degree of dropsy ; but he was relieved from the 
latter, in a great degree, by a course of medicine. 

Enjoying a flattering kind of convalescence during 
the summer, it excited in him a desire to visit Italy ; his 
friends, not deeming his pension adequate to support 
the expenses of the journey, had made an unsuccess- 
ful application to the minister for an augmentation of 
two hundred pounds. Lord Thurlow and Dr. Brock- 
Iesby offered their assistance ; the first by a present, 
under the denomination of a loan, of five hundred 
pounds ; the latter by the offer of one hundred pounds 
per annum during his residence abroad: but he grate- 
fully declined both these offers. He was now, how- 
ever, approaching fast to a state in which money 
could be of no avail. 

In July he set out on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at Ash* 
bourn, in Derbyshire, but his complaints continued 
without any alleviation. From thence he went to 
Litchfield, to take a long and last farewell of his 
native city, visiting Birmingham and Oxford in bis 
return to London, where be arrived in November. 

Soon after his return the symptoms of as t Km a and 
dropsy became again violent and distressing; the 
near approach of his dissolution filled his mind with 
awful perturbations, which his friends endeavoured 
to repress, by awakening in him the comfortable re- 
flexions of a well spent useful life, and by joining 
with him in fervent prayer. He had for some time 
kept a journal of his illness, but discontinued it on 
the eighth of November. 

He experienced during his illness the kind and 
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steady attention of a numerous circle of friends, and 
was attended by the most eminent of the faculty 
without fees. He now prepared for death by many 
litth? acts of retribution, and by destroying most of 
his MS. papers, among which were two quarto vo- 
lumes, containing a full and most particular account 
of his own life ; the loss of whieb cannot sufficiently 
be regretted. 

His last days seem to have been unclouded by 
those gloomy apprehensions which had so long op- 
pressed him. He was resigned, calm, and full of 
Christian hope and faith. He died on the thirteenth 
of December, 1786, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, and was interred in Westminster Abbey; bis 
funeral was att ended bv a large and respectable 
body of men vf3jsl£ncthafl, who had honoured him 
with their fMeflship. ^mWnument has since been 
ereeted ton^memofwiby^nbscription, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral/ ^f M U jg J 

The fame of Dii lohjfsoquKpold not have been less 
widely diffnSed if the few n/etical productions con- 
tained in tbeimf(^ing«pa^s had never been written ; 
and yet the 'Tim Satires/ and the ' Prologue for 
the Opening of Drury Lane Theatre/ are noble 
productions ? and would have been sufficient to 
throw no metfn lustre on the reputation of an ordi- 
nary writer. He, like Pope, ehose to be the poet 
of reason ; not because he was deficient in imagina- 
tion, fdr his Oriental fictions contain much of the 
elements of the most fanciful poetry, but his mind 
was so constituted that ' he contemned all that bad 
not a direct practical tendency/ That he knew how 
to appreciate the ereative faculty of the poet is evi- 
dent from the character he has drawn of Sbakspeare; 
and he would have done justice to Milton, if his 
prejudices against the man had not blinded his 
judgment to the merits of the poet. He had dili- 
gently studied the works of Dry den and Pope, and 
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has caught the spirit, vigour, and terseness of his 
great models. I have already mentioned the ex- 
quisitely pathetic ' Verses on the Death of Levett.' 
' The wonderfol powers of Johnson (says Dr. Drake) 
were never shown to greater advantage than on 
this occasion, where the subject, from its obscurity 
and mediocrity, seemed to bid defiance to poetical 
efforts ; it is in fact warm from the heart, and is the 
only poem from the pen of Johnson that has been 
bathed with tears.' 

Of his lyric effusions much cannot be said : they 
want the enthusiasm and feeling which is the soul 
of such compositions. When we recollect the im- 
perfection of two of the senses, sight and bearing, in 
Johnson, we shall not be surprised that he had not 
a keen perception of the beauties of nature, or of the 
powers of harmony ; his want of relish for descriptive 
poetry, and pastoral, cannot therefore be wondered 
at ; nor his want of success in his * Odes on the 
Seasons/ He does not paint from nature, but from 
books. 

With a rough exterior, overbearing manners, and 
many odd peculiarities and habits, Johnson pos- 
sessed almost all the virtues which grace and dignify 
human nature. He was humane, charitable, affec- 
tionate, and generous ; and even his sallies of tem- 
per were the effect of a morbid irritability of system. 
Goldsmith used to say that * he bad nothing of the 
bear but his skin.' To a strong and steady judg- 
ment be united a vigorous and excursive imagina- 
tion, his apprehension was remarkably quick and 
acute, his memory extraordinarily tenacious. With 
some early prejudices his reason struggled in vain, 
and the habitual weaknesses of his mind form a sin- 
gular contrast to the vigour of his understanding. 
He was superstitious, and credulous in no slight de- 
gree ; and these aberrations from mental rectitude 

o 
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can only be accounted for by recollecting the influ- 
ence of his melancholic temperament, which had 
"ever a tendency to insanity. As a philologer, a 
critic, a biographer, and a moralist, his works have 
bad such a beneficial effect upon the literature of his 
country that his life and writings must ever form 
a principal feature in the literary history of the 
last century. 



ENCOMIUMS. 



ELEGY. 



The moon, reposing on yon pine tree tops, 
"With a soft radiance silvers all the copse ; 
Nor aught is heard above, nor aught below; 
No flood to murmur, and no gale to blow ; 
But dove- win g'd Silence, hovering o'er the scene. 
Sheds a mild grandeur and a dead serene. 
Now, Fancy, loveliest of the cherubs ! guide 
To where old Thames surveys his Gothic pride ; 
There let me range the statue-glimmering pile, 
Down the long horrors of the midnight aisle ; 
Join the sad band that clasp their Johnson's urn, 
With Science, praise him ; and with Virtue, mourn. 
E'en there he lies ! the greatest and the best; 
By Genius flattered, and by Power caress'd ; 
His merits flown to Him from whom they came, 
And all his honours shrunk into a name ! 

Yet fell he not. by fortune's sudden rage, 
But the slow waste of all consuming age ; 
And the sameHeaven,that, in his well tried youth, 
With misery's clouds o'erhung the paths, of truth, 
Bade his declining years from struggling cease, 
In the smooth vale of competence and peace. 

1 How full of sadness was the morn that gave 
His mortal part for ever to the grave ! 

1 IMITATION. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul 's best part for ever to the grave. 

TicUU on th* Death of Addison. 
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With what deep awe the sable pomp ro1I*d slow, 
Through walks of gazers, and through streets of 

woe! 
E'en dull Indifference melted at the view, 
As Friendship took a long and last adieu; 
While from the priest the solemn sentence falls, 
That adds a guest to Britain's dearest walls ; 
Mid chiefs, for arms ; for justice, statesmen prized; 
And bards, by him again immortalized! 

Bpt the lost sage, for whom his country mourns, 
A laurel, fairer than a bard's, adorns. 
Why droops the sufferer his loved name to hear, 
Eyes the faint babe, and sheds the desperate tear? .- 
Is 't, that proud Genius hail'd him as his own ? 
Or Science placed him on her loftiest throne ? 
That Wit's keen breath the living line inspires, 
And all the Muses warm with all their fires?— 
Ip want himself, he wept a friend's distress ; 
Bis little still was charitably less ; 
And, ere a Johnson's appetite was fed, 
A starving Savage shared the' untasted bread. 

O Pity, parent of each bliss refined 

Wealth can but sooth, not humanize, the mind ; 
Not the light graces of the dancer's bound, 
Or soft Italia's magic-warbling sound, 
Can bid the wounded heart forget to bleed, 
Or pay the raptures of one generous deed. 

In that dire hour, when Falsehood shrinks 
with dread, 
To see destruction tottering o'er her head, 
Applauding Conscience breathed a sacred calm, 
And Resignation shed her heavenly balm ; 
Faith cheer'd his soul with brightest ray serene, 
And wondering angels eyed the pious scene ; 
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Till the freed spirit sought the bless'd abode, 
And hardly trembled to behold his God ! 

Though he, the child of Virtue, be no more, 
Others inspired shall act his actions o'er; 
His last dread precepts ever shall survive, 
And Johnson's death shall teach the world to live ; 
Till Sophistry with disappointment groan, 
To see a host of Christians spring from one. — 
As some tall oak, that had for ages stood, 
The venerable shelter of the wood ; 
His crops diminished, and his strength decay 'd, 
His glories level'd, and destroy'd his shade, 
E'en from his fall a nobler purpose knows ; 
And bears the thunder on his country's foes. 

B ut thou , bright Saint ! (if no w thy blissful shade 
Regard the sorrows which thyself hast made;) 
Say, may a stranger's murmurs here below 
Join the sad chorus of a nation's woe ? 
May he, with trembling feet, approach, thy urn, 
And whom he hoped to cherish dare to mourn ? — 
What, though the Muse but vainly deck thy tomb, 
With a gay chaplet's perishable bloom ! 
Yet shall fair Truth in lasting accents tell 
Of him, who lived her champion, and who fell : 
Her Johnson lost, his sacred memory keep; 
For ever honour, and for ever weep. 

T. H. 

1785. 
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FROM MURPHY'S POETICAL EPJSTLE TO 

DR. JOHNSON. 

Transcendent Genius! whose prolific vein 
Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain. 
To whom i\pollp opens all his store, 
And every Muse presents her sacred lore, 
Say, powerful Johnson, . whence thy verse is 

fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thought? 
Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new points his rage; 
Or fair Irene sees, alas ! too late, 
Her innocence exphanged for guilty state; 
Whate'er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance cpmbine ; 
Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 
W^ile harmony gives rapture to the whole. 



SEPULCHRAL VERSES ON DR. JOHNSON. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. HENRY FLOOD. 

No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our Johnson's memory, or inscribe his grave ; 

Bis native language claims this mournful space, 
Jo pay the immortality be gave. 
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In Imitation of tyc ©frfr* Satire of 3fuoenal f 



Qais ineptse 



Tain patieos nrbts, tarn ferreos at teneajt se ? 

Juvenal. 



Though grief and fondness in my breast rebel, 
When injured Thales ' bids the town farewell; 
Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 
I praise the hermit, but regret the friend, 
Who now resolves, from vice and London far, 
To breathe in distapt fields a purer air; 
And, nVd on Cambria's solitary shore, 
Give to Saint David one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbribed,Hibernia's land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There hone are swept by sudden fate away, 
But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead. / ? 

1 By Thales gome have understood Savage the poet, who 
took a journey into Wales after this poem was pablished. 
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While Thales waits the wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 
On Thames's banks, in silent thought we stood. 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza * birth, 
We kpeet, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew. 
And call Britannia's glories back to view; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch'd, excise oppress'd. 
Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 
At length nwakiuj*, vvTth contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thai' * KesitteiifH^h Wiring town: 
' SinceMmlhihv crins), in iM.sV ih^enerate days, 
Wants e'en the. eheiip rVjmrd-'qi' empty praise; 
In those cursWTvvaM devote Jo vice and gain, 
Since unrewiirNfrcl science to* in vain; 
Since hope hut souths to J*miIi1.> my distress, 
And every moment leaves my little less; |j : 

While yet my steady steps no stafF sustains, 
And life still vigorous revels in my veins ; 
Grant me, kindHeaven,tofindsome happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 
Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play. 
Some peaceful vale with Nature's painting gay; 
Where once the harass'd Briton found repose, 
And safe in poverty defied his foes; 
Some secret cell, ye powers indulgent, give, 
Let live here, for  has learn'd to live. ' 

* Queen FJiwbctb, born at Gieenwicb. 
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Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite • 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day 3 ; 
With slavish tenets taint our poison'd youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 
Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery; 
"With warbling eunuchs fill a licensed stage 4 , 
And lull to servitude a thoughtless age. [hold ? G 

* Heroes, proceed ! what bounds your pride shall 
What check restrain your thirst of power and gold ? 
Behold rebellious Virtue quite o'erthrown, 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your own: 
To such a groaning nation's spoils are given, 
When public crimes inflame the wrath of Heaven : 
But what, my friend, what hope remains for me, 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury? [sing, 
Who scarce forbear/ though Britain's court he 
To pluck a titled poet's borrowed wing; 
A statesman's logic unconvinced can hear, 
And dare to slumber o'er the Gazetteer 5 ; 
Despise a fool in half his pension dress'd, 
And strive in vain to laugh at H- y's jest. 

' Others, with softer smiles and subtler art,- 
Can sap the principles, or taint the heart; 
With more address a lover's note convey, 
Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 
Well may they rise, while I, whose rustic tongue 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 

3 The encroachmepts of the Spaniard! had been palliated 
in both houses of parliament. 

4 The lioensing act had then lately passed. 

5 A paper which at that time contained apologies for the 
court. 
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Spuro'd as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 
live unregarded, unlamented die. 

' For what but social guilt the friend endears ? 
Who shares Orgilio's crimes, his fortune shares. 
But thou, should tempting yillany present 
All Marlborough hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. 

' The cheated nation's happy favourites, see ! 
Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me! 
London ! the needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 
I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

' Illustrious Edward! from the realms of day, 
The land of heroes. and of saints, survey ; f $<^ 
Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 
The rustic grandeur, or the surly grace; 
But, lost in thoughtless ease and empty show. 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 
Sense, freedom, piety refined away, 
Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. 

' All that at home no more can beg or steal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel; 
Hiss'd from the stage, or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dress, their politics import ; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay, 
On Britain's fond credulity they prey. 
No gainful trade their industry can scape, 
They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a clap : 
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All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

* Ah ! what avails it, that, from slavery far, 
I drew the breath of life in English air; 
Was early taught a Briton's right to prize, 
And lisp the tale of Henry's victories ; ^ 

If the gull'd conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery subdues when arms are vain? 

' Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was born a parasite : 
Still to his interest true, where'er he goes, 
Wit, bravery, worth his lavish tongue bestows; 
In every face a thousand graces shine, 
From every tongue flows harmony divine. 
These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 
Strain out with faltering diffidence a lie, 
And gain a kick for awkward flattery. 

' Besides, with justice this discerning age 
Admires their wondrous talents for the stage : 
Well may they venture on the mimic's art, 
Who play from morn to night a borrow'd part; 
Practised their master's notions to embrace, 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face ; 
With every wild absurdity comply, 
And view each object with another's eye; ' 

To shake with laughter ere the jest they hear,, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 
And, as their patron hints' the cold or heat, 
To shake in dogdays, in December sweat. 
How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surly Virtue hope to fix a friend? 
Slaves that with serious impudence beguile, 
And lie without a blush, without a smile ; 
Exalt each trifle, every vice adore, 
Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore ;, ) ' O 
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Can Balbo's eloquence applaud, and swear 
He gropes his breeches with a monarch's air ! 

' For arts like these preferred, admired, ca- 
ressed, 
They first invade your table, then your breast; 
Explore your secrets with insidious art, 
Watch the weak hour, and ransack all the heart; 
Then soon your ill placed confidence repay, 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray, 

' By numbers here, from shame or censure free, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty : 
This, only this the rigid law pursues, 
This, only this provokes the snarling muse. 
The sober trader at a tatter d cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways'. 
Of all the griefs that harass the distress'd, , o h' 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart ; 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 

' Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain 6 ? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear Oppression's insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is every where confessed, 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depress'd: 
But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold ; 
Where, won by bribes, by flatteries implored, 
The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

6 The Spaniards at that time were said to make claim to 
some of our .American provinces. 
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'But hark! the* affrighted crowd's tumultuous 
cries 
Xtoll through the streets, and thunder to the skies : 
ZRaised from some pleasing dream of wealth and 

power, 
Some pompous palace, or some blissful bower, 
Aghast you start, and scarce, with aching sight 
Sustain the' approaching fire's tremendous light; 
Swift from pursuing horrors take your way, 
And leave your little all to flames a prey ; 
Then through the world a wretched vagrant roam, 
For where can starving Merit find a home ? 
In vain your mournful narrative disclose, 
[While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 

' Should Heaven's* just bolts Orgilio's wealth 
. confound, 
And spread his flaming palace on the ground, 
Swift o'er the land the dismal rumour flies, 
And public mournings pacify the skies ; 
The laureate tribe in servile verse relate, 
How Virtue wars with persecuting Fate ; 
With well feign'd gratitude the pensioned band 
Refund the plunder of the beggar'd land. 
See ! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come, 
And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome ; 
The price of boroughs and of souls restore, 
And raise his treasures higher than before : 
N ow bless'd with all the baubles of the great, 
The polish'd marble, and the shining plate, 
Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire, 
And hopes from angry Heaven another fire. 

' Couldst thou resign the park and play con- 
tent, 
For .the fair banks of Severn or of Trent; . . 
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There mightst thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator's deserted seat, 
And stretch thy prospects o'er the smiling land, 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping 

flowers. 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers; 
And, while thy beds a cheap repast afford, 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord : 
There every bush with nature's music rings, 
There every breeze bears health upon its wings; 
On all thy hours security shall smile, 
And bless thine evening walk and morning toil. 

' Prepare for death, if here at night you roam; 
And sign your will, before you sup from home. 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

' Yet e'en these heroes, mischievously gay, 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 
Afar they mark the flambeau's bright approach, 
And shun the shining train and golden coach. 

' In vain, these dangers past, your doors you 
And hope the balmy blessings of repose: [close, 
Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 
The midnight murderer bursts the faithless bar; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, 
And plants, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 

' Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn 
die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
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Propose your schemes, ye senatorial! baud, 
Whose ways and means 7 support the sinking land ; 
Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring. 
To rig another convoy for the king 8 . 

* A single jail, in Alfred's golden reign, 
Could half the nation's criminals contain ; 
Pair Justice then, without constraint adored, 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath'd the sword; 
No spies were paid, no special juries known; 
Bless'd age ! but ah ! how different from our own ! 

* Much could I add, — but see the boat at hand, 
The tide retiring, calls me from the land : 
Farewell ! — When youth, and health, and fortune 

spent, 
Thou fliest for refuge to the wilds of Kent ; 
And, tired like me with follies and with crimes, 
In angry numbers warn'st succeeding times ; 
Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid, 
Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 
In virtue's cause once more exert his rage, 
Thy satire point, and animate thy page/ 



THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

3to limitation of tf)« &entf) Satire of BtabenaL 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

7 A technical term in parliament for raising money. 

8 The nation was then discontented at the repeated visits 
made by George the Second to Hanover. 
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Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate 
O'erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where wavering man ,betray'd by venturous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide ; 
As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 

voice ; 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress'd, 
When vengeance listens to the fool's request; 
Fate wings with every wish the' afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art; 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 
With fatal sweetness elocution flows; 
Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 
Wide-wasting pest ! that rages un con fined, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise, [buys, 

Let history tell where rival kings command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded land, 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord; 
Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
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Does envy seize thee ? crush the' upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 
New fears in dire vicissitude invade. 
The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade; 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 
One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one general cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales; 
Few know the toiling statesman's fear or care, 
The' insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 
With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, ' 
See motley life in modern trappings dress'd, 
And feed with varied fools the* eternal jest: [price, 
Thou who couldst laugh where want en chain d ca- 
Toil crush'd conceit, and man was of a piece; 
Where wealth unloved without a mourner died, 
And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or seen a new made mayor's unwieldy state; v 
Where change of favourites made no change of 

, laws, 
And- senates heard before they judged a cause ; 
How wouldst thou shake at Britain's modish tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe! 
Attentive truth' and nature to descry, 
And pierce each scene with philosophic eye, 
To thee were solemn toys or empty show, 
The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe : 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
Whose joys are causeless,or whose griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill'd the sage's mind, 
Renew'd at every glance on humankind ; 
How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search every state, -and canvass every prayer. 

P 2 
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Unnumbtr'd suppliants crowd Preferment's 
gate, 
A thirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delusive Fortune hears the* incessant call, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On every stage the foes of peace attend, 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their, end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 
For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 
From every room descends the painted face 
That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 
And, smoked m kitchens or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold; 
For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form distorted justifies the fall, 
And detestation rids the' indignant wall. 

But will not Briton hear the last appeal, 
Sign her foe's doom, or guard her favourite's zeal? 
Through Freedom's sons no more remonstrance 
Degrading nobles and controling kings ; [rings, 
Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 
And ask no questions but the price of votes; 
With weekly libels and septennial ale, 
Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full blown dignity, see Wolsey stand-, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: \ ^0 
To him the church, the realm their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power? 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 
And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 
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At length his sovereign frowns — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 
At once is lost the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liveried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace 
repine, 
Shall Wolsey's wealth with Wolsey's end be thine ; 
Or livest thou now, with safer pride content, 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 
For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise the' enormous weight? 
"Why but to sink beneath misfortune's blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below? 

What gave great Villiers to the' assassin's knife 
And fix'd disease on Harley's closing life ? 
What murder'd Wentworth*, and what exiled 
By kings protected, and to kings allied 1 [Hyde', 
What but their wish indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep or to resign? 

When first the college-rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon's 3 mansion trembles o'er his head. 

1 Earl of Strafford. 9 Earl of Clarendon. 

'* There was a tradition, that the study of Friar Bacon, bailt 
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Are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth ; 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 
And Sloth efruse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, , 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart; f)  
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters, to be wise; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end 4 . \^i 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows, 
The glittering eminence exempt from woes; 
See when the vulgar scape, despised or awed, 
Rebellion's vengeful talons seize on Laud 5 . 

on an arch over the bridge at Oxford, would fall, when a man 
greater than Bacon should pass under it : but the study was 
taken down some years since, and left the tradition harmless, 

4 Lydiat passed part of his life in prison, and Galileo lost 
his sight from continual application to bis telescope, added to 
the baneful effects of nocturnal air. 

5 Archbishop of Canterbury ; beheaded on Tower Hid, 1G45. 
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From meaner minds, though smaller fines content, 
The plundered palace or sequester'd rent, 
Mark'dout by dangerous parts he meets the shock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads ! hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 
The ravish'd standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate's thanks, the gazette's pompous tale, . 
"With force resistless o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Asia whirl'd, 
For such the steady Romans shook the world; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine : 
This power has praise,' that virtue scarce can warm 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 
Yet Reason frowns on War's unequal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name, 
And mortgaged states their grandsires' wreaths 
From age to age in everlasting debt; [regret, 
Wreaths which at last the dear bought right convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decide. 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign ; , [vain ; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in 
'Think nothing gain d (he cries) till nought remain ; 
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On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.' 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost: 

He comes ; nor want nor cold his course delay ; — 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day : 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands; 

Condemned a needy supplicant to wait; 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, ^. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, \ 
From Persia's tyrant to Bavaria's lord. 
In gay hostility, and barbarous pride, 
With half mankind embattled at his side, 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regi 3ns in his way ; 
Attendant Flattery counts his myriads o'er, 
Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is tried till madness fifes his mind, 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind; 
New powers are claim' d, new powers are still be- 

stow'd, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 
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Tile' insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 

A. single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 

The' encumber'd oar scarce leaves the dreaded 
coast 

Through purple billows and a floating host. 
The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarian power, 

"With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway ; 

Short sway! fair Austria spreads her mournful 
charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms ; 

From hill to hill the beacon's rousing blaze 

Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise ; 

The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
And all the sons of ravage crowd the war; * 

The baffled prince, in honour's flattering bloom, 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 
His foes' derision, and his subjects' blame, 
And steals to death from anguish and from shame* 

* Enlarge my life with multitude of days P — 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy. 
And shuts up all the passages of joy. 
In vain their gifts the bounteous Seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower, 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views, and wonders that they please no more ; 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain : 
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No sounds, alas ! would touch the 9 impervious ear, 
Though dancing mountains witnessed Orpheus 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble power attend, [near; 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 
The still-returning tale and lingering jest 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper d guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear; [sneer, 
The watchful guests still hint the last offence, 
The daughter s petulance, the son's expense ; 
Improve his heady rage with treacherous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his will. 

Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguished Avarice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains; 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or. crime; 
An age that melts in unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 
The general favourite, as the general friend : 
Such age there is, and who could wish its end! 

Yet e'en on this her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minute's flagging wings ; - 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter. mourns. 
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[Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 
INoW lacerated Friendship, claims a tear. 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from withering life away; 
New forms arise, and different views engage, ~ 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, ~ 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. '% i «. 

But few there are whom hours like these await, 
Who set unclouded in the gulfs of Fate. 
From Lydia's monarch should the search descend, 
By Solon caution'd to regard hta end; 
In life's last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show, [flow, 

The teeming mother, anxious- for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face : 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring ; 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king* 
Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes ! 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise. 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 
By day the frolic, and the dance by night, 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart, [save, 
What care, what rules your heedless charms shall 
ISach nymph your rival, and each youth your slave ? 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines, 
The rival batters, and the lover mines. 
With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 
Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls ; 
Tired with contempt, she quits the slippery reign, 
And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain. 
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In crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 
The harmless freedom, and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force superior plied; 
To Interest, Prudence ; and to Flattery, Pride. 
Now Beauty falls betray'd, despised, distressed, 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. [find? 
Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects 
Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries attempt the mercies of the skies? 
Inquirer, cease! petitions yet remain 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer, 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign'd ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill; 
For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods HE grants, who grants the power to 

gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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ODES. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 

While love, unknown among the bless'd, 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires; 

With bright but oft destructive gleam, 
Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne'er descend; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O, guide us through life's darksome way! 
And let the tortures of mistrust 

On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor Bhall thine ardours cease to glow, 
When souls to peaceful climes remove ; 

What raised our virtue here below 
Shall aid our happiness above. 
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THE VANITY OF WEALTH. 

No more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With Avarice painful vigils keep : 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breathed for more. 
O ! quit the shadow, catch the prize 
Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish — a thought, 
Fair Virtue gives unbribed, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

With Science tread the wondrous way, . 
Or learn the Muses' moral lay ; 
In social hours indulge thy soul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast, 
And be, by blessing beauty— -bless'd. 

Thus taste the feast by Nature spread, 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled; 
Come taste with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and strife. 
I boast whate'er for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and content ; 
And^eorn (oh! let that scorn be thine!) 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 
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SPRING. 

Stern Winter now, by Spring repress'd, 
Forbears the long-continued strife ; 

And Nature, on her naked breast, 
Delights to catch the gales of life. 

Now o'er the rural kingdom roves 
Soft Pleasure with her laughing train ; 

Love warbles in the vocal groves, 
And vegetation plants the plain. 

Unhappy! whom to beds of pain, 

Arthritic ' tyranny consigns ; 
Whom smiling Nature courts in vain, 

Though rapture sings and beauty shines. 

Yet though my limbs disease invades, 

Her wings Imagination tries, 
And bears me to the peaceful shades, 

Where !s humble turrets rise. 

Here stop, my soul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor frpm the pleasing groves depart, 

Where first great Nature charm 'd my sight, 
Where Wisdom first inform' d my heart. 

Here let me through the vales pursue, 
A guide — a father — and a friend ; 

Once more great Nature's works renew, 
Once more on Wisdom's voice attend. 

From false caresses, causeless strife, 
Wild hope, vain fear, alike removed ; 

Here let me learn the use of life, 

When best enjoy'd — when most improved. 

1 The author being ill of the gout. 

Q2 
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Teach me, thou venerable bower. 
Cool meditation's quiet seat, 

The generous scorn of venal power, 
The silent grandeur of retreat 

When pride. by guilt to greatness climbs, 
Or raging factions rush to war, 

Here let me learn to shun the crimes 
I can't prevent, and will not share. 

But lest I fall by subtler foes 

Bright Wisdom teach me Curio's art, 

The swelling passions to compose, 
And quell the rebels of the beart,. 



O PHCEBtJsd do\yff)tfce*w<*tern sky, 
Far henx& difraie wy ffijrping ray, 

Thy light WdisjMt worUpJsupply, 
And ware^hem to theatres of day. 

Come, gentle C¥^JJ*€f*fnend of care, 
Come, Cynthia, lovely queen of night! 

Refresh me with, a cooling breeze, 
And cheer me with a lambent light. 

Lay me, where o'er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet Nature spreads ; 

Where the green 'bower, with roses crown'd, 
In showers its fragrant foliage sheds. 

Improve the peaceful hour with wine, 

Let music die along the grove ; 
Around the bowl let myrtles twine, 

And every strain be tuned to love. 
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Come,' Stella, queen of all my heart ! 

Come, born to fill its vast desires ; 
Thy looks perpetual joy impart, 

Thy voice perpetual love inspires. 

Whilst all my wish and thine complete, 
By turns we languish and we burn, 

Let sighing gales our sighs repeat, 

Our murmurs — murmuring brooks return. 

Let me when. Nature calls to rest, 
And blushing skies the morn foretell, 

Sink on the down of Stella's breast, 
And bid the waking world farewell. 



AUTUMN. 



Alas! with swift and silent pace, 
Impatient Time rolls on the year; 

The Seasons change, and Nature's face 
Now sweetly smiles, now frowns severe. 

'Twas Spring, 'twas Summer, all was gay, 
Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 

The flowers of Spring are swept away, 
And Summer fruits desert the bough. 

The verdant leaves that play'd on high, 
And wanton d on the western breeze, 

Now, trod in dust, neglected lie, 
As Boreas strips the bending trees. 

The fields that waved with golden grain, 
As russet heaths are wild and bare : 

Not moist with dew, but drench'd in rain, 
Nor health nor pleasure wanders there. 
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No more, while through the midnight shade 
Beneath the moon's pale orb I stray ; 

Soft pleasing woes my heart invade, 
As Progne pours the melting lay. 

From this capricious clime she soars, 
O, would some god but wings supply 1 

To where each morn the Spring restores, 
Companion of her flight I'd fly. 

Vain wish ! me fate compels to bear 
The downward seasons' iron reign, 

Compels to breathe polluted air, 
And shiver on a blasted plain. 

What bliss to life can Autumn yield, 

If glooms, and showers, and storms prevail; * 

And Ceres flies the naked field, 
And flowers, and fruits, and Phoebus fail? 

Oh ! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the darkening hour ? 

The grape remains ! the friend of wit, 
In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 

Hasten—press the clusters, fill the bowl ; 

Apollo ! shoot thy parting ray : 
This gives the sunshine of the soul, 

This god of health, and verse, and day. 

Still — still the jocund strain shall flow, 
The pulse with vigorous rapture beat ; 

My Stella with new charms shall glow, 
And every bliss in wine shall meet. 
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WINTER. 

No more the morn with tepid rays , 
Unfolds the flower of various hue ; 

Noon spreads no more the genial blaze, 
Nor gentle eve distils the dew. 

The lingering hours prolong the night, 
Usurping darkness shares the day ; 

Her mists restrain the force of light, 
And Phoebus holds a doubtful sway. 

By gloomy twilight half reveal'd, 
- With sighs we view the hoary hill, 
The leafless wood, the naked field, 
The snow-topp'd cot, the frozen rill. 

No music warbles through the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain ; 

No more with devious steps I rove 

Through verdant paths, now sought in vain. 

Aloud the driving tempest roars ; 

Congeal'd impetuous showers descend ; 
Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 

Fate leaves me Stella and a friend. 

In nature's aid let art. supply 

With light and heat my little sphere ; 

Rouse, rouse the fire, and pile it high; 
Light up a constellation here. 

Let music sound the voice of joy ; 

Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 
Let Love his wanton wiles employ, 

And o'er the season wine prevail. 
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Yet time life's dreary winter brings. 

When mirth's gay tale shall please no more ; 

Nor music charm— nthough Stella sings; 
Nor love nor wine the Spring restore. 

Catch then, O ! catch the transient hour, 

Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short Summer — man a flower, 

Be dies — alas ! how soon he dies ! 



THE WINTER'S WALK. 

Behold, my fair, where'er we rove, 
What dreary prospects round us rise ; 

The naked hill, the leafless grove, 
The hoary ground, the frowning skies ! 

Nor only through the wasted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confess'd; 

Still wider spreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy power usurp my breast. 

Enlivening hope and fond desire, 
Resign the heart to spleen and care ; 

Scarce frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture saddens to despair. 

In groundless hope and causeless fear, 
Unhappy man I behold thy doom ; 

Still changing with the changeful year, 
The slave of sunshine and of gloom. 

Tired with vain joys and false alarms, 
With mental and corporeal strife ; 

Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And screen me from the ills of life. 
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EVENING ODE. 
Ee Stella* 

[Evening now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead, 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 
Shake the reed, and curl the stream 
Silver'd o'er with Cynthia's beam ; 
Near the chequer'd, lonely grove, 
Hears, and keeps thy secrets, Love ! 
Stella, thither let us stray, 
Lightly o'er the dewy way. 
Phoebus drives his burning car, 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far ; 
In his stead, the queen of night 
Hound us pours a lambent light: 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow ; 
Let us now, in whisper'd joy, 
Evening's silent hours employ; 
Silence best, and conscious shades, 
Please the hearts that love invades ; 
Other pleasures give them pain, 
Lovers all but love disdain. 
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MISCELLANIES. 



THE NATURAL BEAUTY. 

{go Stella* 

Whether Stella's eyes are found 
Eix'd on earth or glancing round, 
If her face with pleasure glow, 
If she sigh at others' woe, 
If her easy air express 
Conscious worth or soft distress, 
Stella's eyes and air and face 
Charm with undiminish'd grace. 

If on her we see display'd 
Pendent gems and rich brocade, 
If her chintz with less expense 
Flows in easy negligence ; 
Still she lights the conscious flame, 
Still her charms appear the* same ; 
If she strikes the vocal strings, 
If she's silent, speaks, or sings, 
If she sit, or if she move, 
Still we love, and still approve. 

Vain the casual, transient glance 
Which alone can please by chance, 
Beauty, which depends on art, 
Changing with the changing art, 
Which demands the toilet's aid, 
Pendent gems and rich brocade. 
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I those charms alone can prize, 
Which from constant Nature rise, 
Which nor circumstance nor dress 
E'er can make fir more or less. 



STELLA IN MOURNING. 

WHEri lately Stella's form display'd 

The beauties of the gay brocade, 

The nymphs, who found their power decline, 

Proclaimed her not so fair as fine. 

* Fate ! snatch away the bright disguise, 

And let the goddess trust her eyes.' 

Thus blindly pray'd the fretful fair, 

And Fate malicious heard the prayer; 

But brighten'd by the sable dress, 

As virtue rises in distress, 

Since Stella still extends her reign, 

Ah ! how shall envy sooth her pain ? 

The' adoring youth, and envious fair, 
Henceforth shall form one common prayer ; 
And love and hate alike implore 
The skies — * That Stella mourn no more/ 



TO MISS HICKMAN', 

^taping on tfp Spinet. 

Bright Stella, form'd for universal reign, 
Too well you know to keep the slaves you gain; 
When in your eyes resistless lightnings play, 
, Awed into love our conquer'd hearts obey, 
And yield reluctant to despotic sway. 

1 Afterwards Mi*. Tart on. 

R 
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But when your music sooths the raging pain, 
We bid propitious Heaven prolong your reign, 
We bless the tyrant, and we hug the chain. 

When old Timotheus struck the vocal sti ing, 
Ambition's fury fired the Grecian king : 
Unbounded projects labouring in his mind, 
He pants for room in one poor world confined. 
Thus waked to rage, by music's dreadful power, 
He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
Had Stella's gentle touches moved the lyre, 
Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire : 
No more delighted with destructive war, 
Ambitions only now to please the fair; 
Resigned his thirst of empire to her charms, 
And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arms. 



TO MISS 



<£n $e* Raping upon tip 3$acp*u$orli 

IN A ROOM HUNG WITH FLOWER-PIECES OF HER OWK 

PAINTING. 

When Stella strikes the tuneful string 
In scenes of imitated Spring, 
Where beauty lavishes her powers 
On beds of never fading flowers, 
And pleasure propagates around 
Each charm of modulated sound ; 
Ah ! think not, in the dangerous hour, 
The nymph fictitious as the flower : 
But shun, rash youth, the gay alcove, 
Nor tempt the snares of wily love. 

When charms thus press on every sense, 
What thought of flight or of defence? 



TO MISS — . 1B7 

Deceitful hope and yaia desire 
For ever flutter o'er her lyre, 
Delighting, as the youth draws nigh, 
To point the glances of her eye, 
And forming with unerring art 
New chains to hold the captive heart. 

But on those regions of delight 
Might truth intrude with daring flight, 
Could Stella, sprightly, fair, and young, 
One moment hear the moral song ; 
Instruction with her flowers might spring, 
And wisdom warble from her string. 

Mark, when from thousand mingled dyes 
Thou seest one pleasing form arise, 
How active light, and thoughtful shade, 
In greater scenes each other aid ; 
Mark, when the different notes agree 
In friendly contrariety, 
How passion's well accorded strife 
Gives all the harmony of life. 
Thy pictures shall thy conduct frame, 
Consistent still, though not the same ; 
Thy music teach the nobler art, 
To tune the regulated heart. 



TO MISS 



ON HER GIVING THE AUTHOR A GOLD ANP SILK NET-WORK 
PURSE OF HER OWN WEAVING. 

Though gold and silk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight, 
In vain the varied work would shine, 
If wrought by any hand but thine ; 
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Thy hand that knows the subtler art, 
To weave those nets that catch the heart. 

Spread out by me, the roving coin 
Thy nets may catch, but not confine; 
Nor can I hope thy silken chain 
The glittering vagrants shall restrain. 
Why, Stella, was it then decreed 
The heart once caught should ne'er be freed ? 



TO A YOUNG LADY, 

This tributary verse receive, my fair, 
"Warm with an ardent lover's fondest prayer. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind; 
All pains, all cares may favouring Heaven remove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 
May powerful nature join with grateful art, 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart! 
O.then ! when conquer'd crowds confess thy sway, 
When e'en proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 
Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. [ploy ; 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care em- 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy ; 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 
Shown in the mimic glass of ridicule ; 
Teach mimic censure her own faults to find, 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, 
So shall Belinda's charms improve mankind, 

1 This was made almost impromptu, in the presence of 
Mr. Hector. 
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SONG. 

Not the soft sighs of vernal gales. 
The fragrance of the flowery vales, 
The murmurs of the crystal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill ; 
Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my bosom with delight. 

Not all the gems on India's shore, 
Not all Peru's unbounded store, 
Not all the power, nor all the fame, 
That heroes, kings, or poets claim ; 
Nor knowledge which the learn'd approve, 
To form one wish my soul can move. 

Yet Nature's charms allure my eyes, 
And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize ; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge I obtain. 
Nor seek I Nature's charms in vain ; 
In lovely Stella all combine, 
And, lovely Stella ! thou art mine, 



ON SEEING 

A BUST OF MRS. MONTAGU. 

Had this fair figure, which this frame displays, 
Adorn'd in Roman time the brightest days, 
In every dome, in every sacred place 
Her statue would have breathed an added grace; 
And on its basis would have been enroll'd, 
' This is Minerva, cast in Virtue's mould.' 

R2 
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TO LADY FIREBRACE', 

AT BURY ASSIZES. 

At length must Suffolk beauties shine in vain. 

So long renown'd in B n's deathless straiu ? 

Thy charms at least, fair Firebrace, might inspire 
Some zealous bard to wake the sleeping lyre ; 
For such thy beauteous mind and lovely face, 
Thou seem'st at once, bright nymph, a Muse and 
C?rac«. 



VERSES 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A GENTLEMAN TO WHOM A 
LADY HAD GIVEN A SPRIG OF MYRTLE. 

What hopes — what terrors does this gift create ! 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate. 
The myrtle (ensign of supreme command, 
Consigned to Venus by Melissa's hand) 
Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 
Oft favours, oft rejects a lover's prayer. 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain : 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads, 
The' unhappy lovers' graves the myrtle spreads. 

1 This lady was Bridget, third daughter of Philip Bacon, 
Esq. of Ipswich, and relict of Philip Ever*, Esq. of that 
town ; she became the second wife of Sir Cordell Firebrace, 
the last baronet of that name (to whom she brought a fortune 
of 25,000*.), July 26, 1737. Being again left a widow in 
1759, she was a third time married, April 7, 17G2, to William 
Campbell, Esq. aucle to the present Duke of Argjle, and 
died July 3, 1782. 
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Oh! then the meaning of thy gift impart, 
And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart : 
Soon must this sprig, as you shall fix its doom, 
Adorn Philander' s head, or grace his tomb. 



THE YOUNG AUTHOR. 

When first the peasant, long inclined to roam, 
Forsakes his rural spoils and peaceful home, 
Pleased with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 
He scorns the verdant meads and flowery fields; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, 
While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play : 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 
And future millions lift his rising soul ; 
In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine, 
And raptured sees the new-found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies, 
Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise ; 
Sickening with fear, he longs to view the shore. 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more-i— 
So the Young Author, panting after fame, 
And the long honours of a lasting name, 
Intrusts his happiness to humankind, 
More false, more cruel than the seas or wind. 
' Toil on, dull crowd (in ecstasies he cries), 
For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 
While I those transitory blessings scorn, 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.' — 
This thought once form'd, all counsel comes too 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate; [late, 
Swiftly he sees the' imagined laurels spread, 
And feels the' unfading wreath surround his head. 
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Warn'd by another's fate, vain youth, be wise* 
Those dreams were Settle's once and Ogilby's *-! 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise, 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 
Where no sour critics snarl, no sneers molest, 
Safe from the tart lampoon and stinging jest; 
There begs of Heaven a less distinguish' d lot, 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 



TO MYRTILIS. 

THE NEW YEAR'S OFFERING. 
MADAM, 

Long have I look'd my tablets o'er, 
And find I've much to thank you for; 
Outstanding debts beyond account, 
And new — who knows to what amount? 
Though small my wealth, not small my soul : 
Come, then, at once I 'II pay the whole. 

Ye powers ! I'm rich, and will command 
The host of slaves that round me stand; 
Come, Indian, quick disclose thy store, 
And hither bring Peruvian ore : 
Let yonder Negro pierce the main, 
The choicest, largest pearl to gain : 
Let all my slaves their art combine 
To make the blushing ruby mine, 
From eastern thrones the diamonds bear 
To sparkle at her breast and ear* 
Swift, Scythian, point the' unerring dart, 
That strikes the ermine's little heart, 

1 Settle was city poet, and Ogilby a neglected translator 
of Homer and Virgil. 
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And search for choicest furs the globe, 
To make my Myrtilis a robe. 

Ah, no ! yon Indian will not go, 
No Scythian deigns to bend his bow, 
No sullen Negro shoots the flood : 
How, slaves! — Or am I understood? 
All, all my empty power disown, 
I turn and find myself alone; 
Tis Fancy's vain illusion all, 
Nor Moor nor Scythian waits my call. 
Can I command, can I consign ? 
Alas ! what earthly thing is mine? 

Come then, my Muse, companion dear 
Of poverty, and soul sincere ; 
Come, dictate to my grateful mind 
A gift that may acceptance find; 
Come, gentle Muse, and with thee bear 
An offering worthy thee and her; 
And though thy presents be but poor, 
My Myrtilis will ask no more, 
A heart that scorns a shameful thing, 
With love and verse, is all I bring ; 
Of love and verse the gift receive, 
Tis all thy servant has to give. 

If all whate'er my verse has told, 
Golconda's gems, and Afric's gold ; 
If all were mine from pole to pole, 
How large her share who shares my soul! 
But more than these may Heaven impart; 
Be thine the treasures of the heart; 
Be calm and glad thy future days 
With virtue's peace and virtue's praise ; 
Let jealous pride, and sleepless care, 
And wasting grief, and black despair* 
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And languor chill, and anguish fell, 
For ever shun thy grove and cell; 
There only may the happy train 
Of love, and joy, and peace remain : 
May plenty, with exhaustless store, 
Employ thy hand to feed the poor, 
And ever on thy honour'd head 
The prayer of gratitude be shed ! 

A happy mother, mayst thou see 
Thy smiling virtuous progeny, 
Whose sportful tricks, and airy play, 
Fraternal love, and prattle gay, 
Or wondrous tale, or joyful song, 
May lure the lingering hours along ; 
Till death arrive, unfelt, unseen, 
With gentle pace and placid mien, 
And waft thee to that happy shore 
Where wishes can have place no more. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF DR. ROBERT LEVET. 

Condbmn'd to Hope's delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 
By sudden blasts or slow decline, 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye, 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind; 

Nor, letter' d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 
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When fainting Nature calPd for aid, 
And hovering Death prepared the blow, 

His vigorous remedy ctispfay'd 
The power of art without the show. 

In misery's darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan, 

And lonely Want retired to die. 

No summons mock'd by chill delay. 

No petty gain disdain'd by pride ; 
The modest wants of every day 

The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure die' Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And forced his soul the nearest way. 
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ON THE 

DEATH OF STEPHEN GREY, E.R.S. 

THE ELECTRICIAN ! . 

Long hast thou borne the burden of the day, 

Thy task is ended, venerable Grey ! • 

No more shall art thy dexterous hand require, 

To break the sleep of elemental fire : 

To rouse the powers that actuate Nature's frame, 

The momentaneous shock, the' electric flame; 

The flame, which first, weak pupil of thy lore, 

I saw, condemn'd, alas ! to see no more. 

Now, hoary sage, pursue thy happy flight 
With swifter motion, haste to purer light, 
Where Bacon waits,with Newton and with Boyle, 
To hail thy genius and applaud thy toil, 
Where intuition breathes through time and space, 
And mocks experiment's successive race ; 
See tardy science toil at Nature's laws, 
And wonders how the' effect obscures the cause. 

Yet not to deep research or happy guess 
Is view'd the life of hope, the death of peace ; 
Unbless'd the man, whom philosophic rage 
Shall tempt to lose the Christian in the sage ; 
Not art but goodness pour'd the sacred ray 
That cheer'd the parting hours of humble Grey. 

1 The sketch of this poem was written by Miss Williams, 
bat Johnson wrote it all over again except two lines. 
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TO IRENE. 

Ve glittering train ! whom lace and velvet bless, 
Suspend the soft solicitudes of dress ; 
From groveling business and superfluous care, 
Ye sons of Avarice ! a moment spare ; 
Votaries of Fame and worshippers of Power! 
Dismiss the pleasing phantoms for an hour. 
Our daring bard, with spirit unconfined, 
Spreads wide the mighty moral of mankind. 
Learn here how Heaven supports the virtuous 
mind, [sign'd. 

Daring, though calm; and vigorous, though re- 
Learn here what anguish racks the guilty breast, 
In power dependent, in success depressed. 
Learn here that peace from innocence must flow ; 
All else is empty sound and idle show. 

If truths like these with pleasing language join ; 
Ennobled, yet unchanged, if nature shine: 
If no wild draught depart from reason's rules, 
Nor gods his heroes, nor his lovers fools : 
Intriguing wits ! his artless plot forgive ; 
And spare him, beauties! though his lovers live. 

Be this at least his praise; be this his pride; 
To force applause no modern arts are tried. 

s 
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Should partial cat-calls all his hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders o'er the drowsy pit. 
No snares to captivate the judgment spreads ; 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
Unmoved, though witlings sneer and rivals rail ; 
Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail ; 
He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
With merit needless, and without it vain : 
In Reason, Nature, Truth he dares to trust : 
Ye fops, be silent ! and, ye wits, be just! 



SPOKEN BY GARRICK, 

AT THE OPENING OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURT LANE, 

1747. 

When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
first rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
^Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new: 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impress'd, 
And unresisted passion storm'd die breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To please in method, and invent by rule; 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
By regular approach, essay'd the heart: 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays ; 
For those who durst not censure, scarce could 
. praise* 
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A mortal born, he met the general doom. 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish'd for Jonson's art, or Shakspeare's flame. 
Themselves they studied; as they felt, they writ: 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 
Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 
They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspired to lasting praise, . 
And proudly hoped to pimp in future days. 
Their cause was general, their supports were 
strong; [long: 

Their slaves were willing, and their reign was 
Till Shame regain'd the post that Sense betrayed, 
And Virtue calPd Oblivion to her aid. 

Then crush'd by rules, and weakened as refined, 
For years the power of tragedy declined; 
Prom bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar'd whilst passion slept: 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remain'd, though Nature fled. 
But forced, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wit; 
Exulting Folly hail'd the joyous day, 
And pantomime and song confirmed her sway. ' 

But who the coming changes can presage, 
And mark the future periods of the stage? 
Perhaps, if skill could distant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys yet remain in store x ; 
Perhaps where Lear has raved, and Hamlet died, 
Qn flying cars new sorcerers may ride; 

1 Mrs. Behn was a writer of loose plays and novels, &c, 
and Tom Darfey was a facetious low dramatist. 
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Perhaps (for who can guess the* effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is his lot that here by fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice: 
The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 
The drama's laws the drama's patrons give ; 
For we that live to please, must please — to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 
Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued nature, and reviving sense-; 
To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth and salutary woe; 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 
And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 



SPOKEN BY GARRICK, 

BEFORE THE MASQUE OF COMUS, 

ACTED AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
MILTON'S GRANDAUGHTER, APRIL 5, 1750. 

Ye patriot crowds who burn for England's fame, 
Yenymphs whose bosoms beat at Milton's name, 
Whose generous zeal, unbought by flattering 

rhymes, 
Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times; 
{mmortal patrons of succeeding days, 
Attend this prelude of perpetual praise; 
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Let Wit condemn'd the feeble war to wage 
With close malevolence or public rage ; 
Let Study, worn with virtue's fruitless lore, 
Behold this theatre, and grieve no more. 
This night, distinguished by your smiles, shall tell, 
That never Briton can in vain excel; 
The slightest arts futurity shall trust, 
And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise; 
And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
Yields to Renown the centuries to come ; 
With ardent haste, each candidate of fame 
Ambitious catches at his towering name; 
He sees, and pitying sees vain wealth bestow 
Those pageant honours which he scorn'd below; 
While crowds aloft the laureate bust behold, 
Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
Unknown — unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And Want hung threatening o'er her slow decay. 
What though she shine with no Miltonian fire, 
No. favouring muse her morning dreams inspire ! 
Yet softer claims the melting heart engage, 
Her youth laborious, and her blameless age ; 
Hers the mild merits of domestic life, 
The patient sufferer, and the faithful wife. 
Thus graced with humble virtue's native charms, 
Her grandsire leaves her in Britannia's arms; 
Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 
Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wise, ye brave ! 
Tis yours to crown desert beyond the grave. 
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TO GOLDSMITH'S COMEDY OF THE 
GOOD-NATURED MAN. 1769. 

Fress'd by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surreys the general toil of humankind, 
With cool submission joins the labouring train, 
And social sorrow loses half its pain : 
Our anxious bard without complaint may share 
This bustling season's epidemic care ; 
Like Caesar's pilot dignified by fate, 
Toss'd in one common storm with all the great ; 
Distress'*! alike the statesman- and the wit, 
When one a borough courts, and one the pit. 
The busy candidates for power and fame 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same ; 
Disabled, both, to combat or to fly, 
Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck'd, on both loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 
The' offended burgess hoards his angry tale, 
For that bless'd year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss, 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. 
' This day the powder'd curls and golden coat 
(Says swelling Crispin) begg'd a cobbler's vote.' — 
' This night our wit (the pert apprentice cries) 
Lies at my feet; I hiss him, and he dies.' 
The great, 'tis true, can charm the' electing tribe; 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Yet, j udg'd by those whose voices ne'er were sold, 
He. feels no want of ill persuading gold; 
But confident of praise, if praise be due, 
Trusts without fear to merit and to you. 
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TO THE COMEDY OF A WORD TO THE 

WISE '. 

This night presents a play which public rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage *. 
From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit reviving from its author's dust, 
Be kind, ye judges; or at least be just. 
For no renew'd hostilities invade 
The* oblivious grave's inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment every claim appease ; 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to please ; 
To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 
Approve it only — 'tis too late to praise ! 
If want of skill, or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiss— the poet cannot hear! 
By all like him must praise and blame be found, 
At best a fleeting gleam or empty sound. 
Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night, 
When liberal pity dignified delight; 
When pleasure fired her torch at virtue's flame, 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name. 

1 Performed at Covent Garden Theatre, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Kelly, widow of Hugh Kelly, Esq. (the author of the 
play), and her children, .1777. 

• . 9 Upon the first representation of this play, in 1770, it suf- 
fered condemnation from the violence of party. 
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EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN BY A LADY WHO 
WAS TO PERSONATE THE GHOST OF HERMIONE \ 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy, 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait. 
And with unerring shafts distribute fate ; 
Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in barbarous play, 
Unpitying see them weep and hear them pray, 
And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away ; 
For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains, 
Where sable night in all her horror reigns ; 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades 
Receive the' unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing 

glooms; 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 
And scents, ambrosial breathe in every gale ; 
Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleen, and tears. 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs; 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms, 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; 

1 Some voting ladies at Litchfield having proposed to act 
.' The Distressed Mother/ Johnson wrote this, and gare k to 
Mr. Hector to convey privately to them* 
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No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame, 
for those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
TJnfaded still their former charms they shew, 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever 

new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 
JRxpell'd and exiled from the blissful seats, 
To dismal realms and regions void of peace, 
"Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh; 
And poisonous vapours, blackening all the sky, 
With livid hue the fairest face o'ercast, 
And every beauty withers at the blast : 
Where'er they fly their lovers' ghosts pursue, 
Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 
Vexation , fury, jealousy, despair 
Vex every eye and every bosom tear; 
Their foul deformities by all descried, 
[No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide* 
Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh, 
Nor let disdain sit louring in your eye ; 
With pity soften every awful grace, 
And beauty smile auspicious in each face; 
To ease their pains exert your milder power, 
$o shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind 

adore. 
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BAGATELLES. 



LINES 



WRITTEN IN RIDICULE OF CERTAIN POEMS PUBLISHED 

IN 1777. 

Wheresob'er I turn my view, 
All is strange, yet nothing new ; 
Endless labour all along, 
Endless labour_loJ)e wrong; 
Phrase thgfl^fJhju^ung away, 
Uncouttr^ords in ppay, 
Trick'dAibantidU3jMn^nd bonnet, 
Ode, aRCTelegHu anil sodnet. 




PARODY 

OF A TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 

Err shall they not, who resolute explore 
Time's gloomy backward with judicious eyes 5 

And, scanning right the practices of yore, 
Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwise. 

They to the dome where smoke with curling play, 
Announced the dinner to the regions round, 

Summon'd the singer blithe, and harper gay, 
And aided wine with dulcet-streaming sound. 
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Hie better use of notes, or sweet or shrill, 
By quivering string or modulated wind; 

Trumpet or lyre — to their harsh bosoms chill, 
Admission ne'er had sought, or could not find. 

Oh ! send them to the sullen mansions dun. 
Her baleful eyes where Sorrow rolls around ; 

Where gloom-enamour'd Mischief loves to dwell, 
And Murder, all blood-bolter'd, schemes the 
wound. 

When cates luxuriant pile the spacious dish, 
And purple nectar glads the festive hour, 

The guest, without a want, without a wish, 
Can yield no room to music's soothing power. 



BURLESQUE 

OF THE MODERN VERSIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT 
LEGENDARY TALES. 

Hit 3fmprompttu 

The tender infant, meek and mild, 

Fell down upon the stone; 
The nurse took up the squealing child, 

But still the child squeal'd on. 



TRANSLATION 

OF TWO STANZAS OF THE SONG, ' RIO VERDE, RIO VERDE,' 
PRINTED IN PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 

ftn Jfmptomptu. 

Glassy water, glassy water, 

Down whose current clear and strong, 

Chiefs confused in mutual slaughter, 
Moor and Christian roll'd along. 
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IMITATION OF THE STYLE OF ****- 

« Hermit hoar, in solemn cell 
Wearing out life's evening gray ; 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 

What is bliss, and which the way !'— 

Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh'd, 
Scarce repress'd the starting tear; 

When the hoary sage replied,— 

* Come, my lad, and drink some beer.' 

BURLESQUE 

OF THE FOLLOWING LINES OF LOPEZ DE VEGA. 

3ta impromptu- 

Sb acquien los leones vence 

Vence una muger hermosa 
O el de flaco averguence 

O ella di ser mas furiosa. 

Tf the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies ; 
Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 



TRANSLATION 



OF THE FOLLOWING LINES AT THE END OF BARETTl'S 

EASY PHRASEOLOGY. 

%n impromptu* 

Viva ! viva la padrona! 
Tutta bella, e tutta buona, 
La padrona e un angioleila 
Tutta buona e tutta bella; 
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Tutta bella e tutta buona ; 
Viva ! viya la padrona ! 

Long may five my lovely Hetty! 
■Always young and always pretty, 
Always pretty, always young, 
Live my lovely Hetty long ! 
Always young and always pretty, 
Long may live my lovely Hetty ! 



IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 

OF THE FOLLOWING DISTICH ON THE DUKE OF MODENA'S 
RUNNING AWAY FROM THE COMET, IN 1742 OR 1743. 

Se al venir vostro i principi se n' vanno 
Deh venga ogni di durate un anno. 

If at your coming princes disappear, 
Comets ! come every day — and stay a year. 



IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 

OF THE FOLLOWING LINES OF MONS. BENSERADE A SON LIT. 

Theatre des ris, et des pleurs, 
Lit ! ou je nais, et ou je meurs, 
Tu nous fais voir comment voisins, 
Sont nos plaisirs, et nos chagrins. 

In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 

T 
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TRANSLATION 

OV THE FOLLOWING LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PRINT 
REPRESENTING PERSONS 6KAITING. 

SuR un mince crystal Phyver conduit leurs pas, 

Le precipice est sous la glace ; 

Telle est de nos plaisirs la legere surface, 
Glissez, mortels; n f appuyez pas. 

O'er ice the rapid skaiter flies, 
With sport above and death below ; 

Where mischief lurks in gay disguise. 
Thus lightly touch, and quickly go. 



IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 

OF THE SAME. 

O'er crackling ice, o'er gulfs profound, 
With nimble glide the skaiters play; 

O'er treacherous pleasure's flowery ground 
Thus lightly slum, and haste away. 



TO A LADY', 

WHO SPOKE IN DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 

Liber ut esse velim, suasisti, pulchra Maria, 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. 

1 Miss Moll j Aston. 
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AD LAURAM PARITURAM EPIGRAMMA *. 

Angliacus inter pulcherrima Laura paellas, 
Mox uteri pondus depositura grave, 

Adsit, Laura, tibi facilis Lucina dolerfti, 
Neve tibi noceat prsemtuisse Deae. 
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EPIGRAM 



ON GEORGE II. AND COLLBY CIBBER, ESQ. POET 

LAUREATE. 

Augustus still survives in Maro's strain, 
And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign, 
Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing; 
Tor nature fonn'd the Poet for the King. 



TO MRS. THRALE. 

ON HER COMPLETING HER THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR. 

%n impromptu* 

Oft in danger, yet alive, 
We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five, 

3 Mr. Hector was present when this epigram was made 
impromptu. The first line was proposed by Dr. James, and 
Johnson was called upon by the company to finish it, which 
he instantly did. 
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Time his hours should never drive 
O'er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. , 
Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle *toot at thirty-five ; 
For, howe'er we boast and strive, 
life declines from thirty-five; 
He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five ; 
And all who wisely wish to wive, 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five. 



IMPROMPTU, 

ON HEARING MISS THRALE CONSULTING WITH A FRIEND 
ABOUT A GOWN AND HAT SHE WAS INCLINED TO WEAR. 

Wear the gown, and wear the hat, 
Snatch thy pleasures while they last ; 

Hadst thou nine lives, like a cat, 
Soon those nine lives would be pass'd. 



IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 

OF AN AIR IN THE CLEMENZA DE TITO OF METASTATIO, 
Beginning*—' Deb se piaoermi vuoL' 



Would you hope to gain my heart, 
Bid your teasing doubts depart; 
He who blindly trusts will rind 
Faith from every generous mind: 
He who still expects deceit, 
Only teaches how to cheat. 
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ON LYCE, 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 

Ye nymphs whom starry rays invest, 

By flattering poets given, 
Who shine, by lavish lovers dress'd 

In all the pomp of heaven, 

Engross not all the beams on high, 

Which gild a lover's lays ; 
But, as your sister of the sky, 

Let Lyce share the praise. 

Her silver locks display the moon, 

Her brows a cloudy show, 
Striped rainbows round her eyes are seen, 

And showers from either flow. 

Her teeth the night with darkness dyes, 

She's starr'd with pimples o'er; 
Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

And can with thunder roar. 

But some, Zelinda, while I sing, 

Deny my Lyce shines; 
And all the pens of Cupid's wing 

Attack my gentle lines. 

Yet spite of fair Zelinda's eye, 

And all her bards express, 
My Lyce makes as good a sky, 

And I but flatter less. 
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ONE-AND-TWENTY. 

Lono expected one-and-twenty, 
Lingering year, at length is flown : 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great *** **•**, are now your own. 

Loosen'd from the minor's tether. 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as .wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

Call the Betsies, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care, 

Lavish of your grandsire's guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on vice and folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly : 

There the gamester, light and jolly, 
There the lender, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander ; 

Let it wander as it will : 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 

When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high— 

What are acres ? what are houses ? 
Only dirt,, or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian friend or mother, 
Tell the woes of wilful waste : 

Scorn their council, scorn their pother, 
You can hang or drown at last. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



PART OF THE 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN HECTOR AND 
ANDROMACHE. 

JTrom tfp Sixty ttooa of pouter's 3Hfertr. 

She ceased : then godlikeHector answer'd kind — 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 
' That post and all the rest shall be my cafe ; 
But shall I then forsake the' unfinished war ? 
How would theTrojans brand greatHector's name! 
And one base action sully all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds, and battles bravely fought ! 
Oh ! how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 
Long have I learn' d to slight this feeble breath, 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The' inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house and Priam's self shall bleed : 
The day shall come in which proud Troy shall 
And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field, [yield, 
Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, [rage, 
Whose blood shall quench some Grecian's thirsty 
Nor my brave brothers that have bit the ground, 
Their souls dismiss'd through many a ghastly 
Can in my bosom half that grief create, [wound, 
As the sad thought of your impending fate : 
When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks 

impose, 
Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woes : 
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Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat, 
And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 
Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry, 
' Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy V 
Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous 

eyes, 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs ! 
Before that day, by some brave hero's hand, 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand !' 



FROM 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 

The rites derived from ancient days 

With thoughtless reverence we praise, 

The rites that taught us to combine 

The joys of music and of wine, 

And bid the feast and song and bowl 

O'erfill the saturated soul : 

But ne'er the flute or lyre applied 

To cheer despair or soften pride $ 

Nor call them to the gloomy cells 

Where Want repines and Vengeance swells; 

Where Hate sits musing to betray, 

And Murder meditates his prey ! 

To dens of guilt and shades of care, 

Ye sons of melody, repair ; 

Nor deign the festive dome to cloy 

With superfluity of joy. 

Ah ! little needs the minstrel's power 

To speed the light convivial hour. 

The board with varied plenty crown'd 

May spare the luxuries of sound. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK I. ODE XXII. 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the' envenom'd dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : 

Though Scythia's icy cliffs he treads, 
Or horrid Afric's faithless sands ; 

Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe's image <charm'd, 
Too far in Sabine woods I stray'd ; 

Me, singing, careless and unarm'd, 
A grisly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore; 

None fiercer Juba's thirsty land, 
Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs; 

Where clouds condensed for. ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies; , 

Place me beneath the burning. line, 
A clime denied to human race ; 

I'll sing of Chloe's charms divine, 

Her heavenly voice, and beauteous face. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK II. ODE IX., 

Clouds do not always veil the skies, 
Nor showers immerse the verdant plain ; 

Nor do the billows always rise, 
Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgius, on the' Arminian shores 
Do the chain'd waters always freeze ; 

Not always furious Boreas roars, 
Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown'd in tears, 
For Mystes dead you ever mourn; 

No setting Sol can ease your cares, 
But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienced Grecian sage 
Mourn'd not Antilochus so long; 

Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his slaughter d son. 

Leave off, at length, these woman's sighs, 
Augustus 9 number'd trophies sing : 

Repeat that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 

At length the' undaunted Scythian yields, 
Content to live the Roman's slave, 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK IV. ODS VII 

The snow, dissolved, no more is seen ; 
The fields and woods, behold ! are green ; 
The changing year renews the plain, 
The rivers know their banks again, 
The sprightly nymph and naked grace 
The mazy dance together trace. 
The changing year's successive plan 
Proclaims mortality to man. 
Rough winter's blasts to spring give way, 
Spring yields to summer's sovereign ray; 
Then summer sinks in autumn's reign, 
And winter chills the world again : 
Her losses soon the moon supplies, 
But wretched man, when once he lies 
Where Priam and his sons are laid, 
Is nought but ashes and a shade. 
"Who knows if Jove, who counts our score, 
Will toss us in a morning more ? 
What with your friend you nobly share, 
At least, you rescue from your heir. 
Not you, Torquatus, boast of Rome, 
When Minos once has fix'd your doom, 
Or eloquence, or splendid birth, 
Or virtue, shall restore to earth* 
Hippolytus, unjustly slam, 
Diana calls to life in vain; 
Nor can the might of Theseus rend 
The chains of hell, that hold his friend. 

Nov. 1784. 
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VIRGIL^PASTQRAL I. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid, 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen shade ; 
While' wretched we about the world must roam/ 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amaryllis' name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow 'd, 
For I shall never think him less than God : 
Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie,. 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune at ease the' unequal reeds. 

MELIBCEUS. 

My admiration only I expressed 
(No spark of envy harbours in my breast), 
That when confusion o'er the country reigns, 
To you alone this happy state remains. 
Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats, 
Far from their ancient fields and humble cots. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown, 
This dire event by omens were foreshown; 
Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 
And left hand crows,, from an old hollow oak,. 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 
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ANACREON. 

ODE IX. 

Lovely courier of the sky, 
Whence and whither dost thou fly ? 
Scattering, as thy pinions play, 
Liquid fragrance all the way: 
Is it business ? is it love? - 
Tell me, tell me, gentle dove? 

' Soft Anacreon's vows I bear, 
Vows to Myrtale the fair; 
Graced with all that charms the heart, 
Blushing nature, smiling art. 
Venus, courted by an ode, 
On the bard her dove bestow'd: 
Vested with a master's right, 
Now Anacreon rules my flight ; 
His the letters that you see, 
Weighty charge, consign'd to me ; 
Think not yet my service hard, 
Joyless task without reward; 
Smiling at my master's gates, 
Freedom my return awaits ; 
But the liberal grant in vain 
Tempts me to be wild again. - 
Can a prudent dove decline 
Blissful bondage such as mine? 
Over hills and fields to roam, 
fortune's guest without a home ; 
Under leaves to hide one's head, 
Slightly shelter'd, coarsely fed : 
Now my better lot bestows 
Sweet repast and soft repose ; 

u -•• 
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Now the generous bowl I sip, 
As it leaves Anacreon's lip : 
Void of care, and free from dread, 
From his fingers snatch his bread; 
Then, with luscious plenty gay, 
Round his chamber dance and play; 
Or, from wine as courage springs, 
O'er his face extend my wings ; 
And, when feast and frolic tire, 
X)rop asleep upon his lyre. 
This is all, be quick and go, 
More than all thou canst not know ; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 
I haYe^chflrt^erjcLjike a pye/ 

1THIUS. 

O THotrFwhc^ pjfwej^er moving worlds pre- 

sl 

Whose voic^fgreated^ffid whose wisdom guides. 
On darkling rnmHrfpure effulgence shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest; [bend; 
Prom thee, great God! we spring; to thee we 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 




FROM BOETHIUS 

DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIC. 
BOOK II. METRE 2. 

Though countless as the grains of sand 
That roll at Eurus' loud command; 
Though countless as the lamps of night 
That glad us with vicarious light ; 
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Fair Plenty, gracious queen, should pour 
The blessings of a golden shower, 
Not all the gifts of Fate combined 
Would ease the hunger of the mind, 
But swallowing all the mighty store, 
Rapacity would call for more ; 
For still where wishes most abound 
Unquench'd the thirst of gain is found; 
In vain the shining gifts are sent, 
For none are rich without content. 



BOOK II. METRE 4. 

Wouldst thou to some steadfast seat, 
Out of Fortune's power, retreat ? 
Wouldst thou, when fierce Eurus blows, 
Calmly rest in safe repose ? 
Wouldst thou see the foaming main 
Tossing rave, but rave in vain 1 
Shun the mountain's airy brow, 
Shun the seasapp'd sand below ; 
Soon the' aspiring fabric falls 
When loud Auster shakes her wails, 
Soon the treacherous sands retreat 
From beneath the cumbrous weight. 
Fix not where the tempting height 
Mingles danger with delight; 
Safe upon the rocky ground 
Firm and low thy mansion found ; 
There, mid tempests 1 loudest roars, 
Dashing waves, and shattered shores. 
Thou shalt sit and smile to see 
All the world afraid but thee, 
Lead a long and peaceful age, ' 
And deride their utmost rage. 
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BOOK III. METRE 5. 

The man who pants for ample sway 
Must bid his passions all obey ; 
Must bid each wild desire be still, 
Nor yoke his reason with his will : 
For though beneath thy haughty brow 
Warm India's supple sons should bow, 
Though northern climes confess thy sway, 
Which erst in frost and freedom lay, 
Jf Sorrow pine, or Avarice crave, 
Ppw down and own thyself a slave. 



PARAPHRASE OF PROVERBS, 

CQAP. VI. VERSES G, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

' Go to tbe Ant, thou sluggard!' 

Turn on the prudent, ant thy heedful eyes, 
Observe her labours, sluggard ! and be wise : 
No stern command, no monitory voice 
Prescribes Jier duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, 'she hastes away, 
To snatch the blessings of the plenteous day; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall Sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers ? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitatiop courts repose, 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dujl delight, 
Year chases year with unremitted flight, 
Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee like an ambush'd foe. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF A SPEECH OF AQUILEIO, IN THE ADRIANO OF 

META8TASIO, 

Beginning — To the in Corte inveohiasti. 

Grown old in courts, thou aft not surely one 
Who keeps the rigid rules of ancient honour ; 
Well skill'd to sooth a foe with looks of kindness, 
To sink the fatal precipice before him, 
And then lament his fall with seeming friendship ! 
Open to all, true only to thyself, [praise, 

Thou know'st those arts which blast with envious 
Which aggravate a fault with feign'd excuses, 
And drive discountenanced virtue from the throne : 
That leave the blame of rigour to the prince, 
And of his every gift usurp the merit; 
That hide in seeming zeal a wicked put-pose, 
And only build upon another's ruin. 



u2 
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EPITAPHS. 



ON 

SIR THOMAS HANMER, BART'. 

Thou wbo survey'st these walls with curious eye, 
Pause at this tomb where Hanger's ashes lie ; 
His various worth through varied life attend, 
And learn his virtues while thou mo urn's t his end. 

Jli§ force of genius burn'd in early youth 
With thirst of knpwledge and with love of truth ; 
His learning, join'd with each endearing art, 
Charm'd every ear, and gain'd on every heart. 

Thus early wise, the' endanger'd realm to aid, 
His country call'd him from the studious shade; 
In life's first bloom his public toils began, 
^.t once commenced the senator and man. 

In business dexterous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he laboured for the state ; 
In every speech persuasive wisdom flow'd, 
In every act refulgent virtue glow'd ; 
Suspended faction ceased from rage and strife, 
To hear his eloquence, and praise his life. 

Resistless merit fix (J the senate's choice, 
Who hail'd him Speaker with united voice. 

1 Paraphrased from a Latin jo script ion, attributed to Dr. 
Freind. 
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Illustrious age ! how bright thy glories shone, 
When Hanmer fill'd the chair — and Anne the 
.throne ! [bate, 

Then when dark arts obscured each fierce de- 
When mutual frauds perplex'd the maze of state, 
The Moderator firmly mild appear'd — 
Beheld with love' — with veneration heard. 

This task perfprm'd — he sought no gainful post, 
Nor wish'd to glitter at his country's cost; 
Strict on the right he fix'd his steadfast eye, 
With temperate zeal and wise anxiety ; 
Nor e'er from Virtue's paths was lured aside, 
To pluck the flowers of pleasure or of pride. 
Her gifts despised, Corruption blush'd and fled, 
And Fame pursued him where Conviction led. 

Age cali'd, at length, his active mind to rest, 
With honour sated, and with cares oppress'd ; 
To lettered ease retired and honest mirth, 
To rural grandeur and domestic worth : 
Delighted still to please mankind, or mend, 
The patriot's fire yet sparkled in the friend. 

Calm Conscience then his former life survey 'd, 
And recollected toils endear'd the shade, 
Till Nature cali'd him to the general doom, 
And Virtue's sorrow dignified his tomb. 
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ON CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 

AN ITINERANT MUSICIAN 1 . 

Phillips ! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 
Rest here, distress'd by poverty no more, 
Find here that calm thou gavest so oft before ; 
Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 



FOR HOGARTH. 

The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew the' essential form of grace; 

Here closed in death the' attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 

1 Phillips vas a traveling fiddler op and down Wales, and 
greatlj celebrated for his performance. 
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POEMATA. 



[JAN. 20, 21, 1773.] 

ViTffi qui varias vices 
Rerum perpetuus temperat Arbiter, 

Laeto cedere lumini 
Noctis tristitiam qui gelidae jubet, 

Acri sanguine turgidos, 
Obductosque oculos nubibus humidis 

Sanari voluit meos. 
Et me, cuncta beans cui nocuit dies, 

Luci reddidit et mihi, 
Qua te laude, Deus qua prece prosequar? 

Sacri discipulus libri 
Te semper studiis utilibus colam: 

Grates, summe Pater, tuis 
Recte qui fruitur muueribus, dedit. 



[dec. 25, 1779.] 

Nunc dies Christo memoranda nato 
Fulsit, in pectus mihi fonte purum 
Gaudium sacro fluat, et benigni 

Gratia Coeli \ 

Christe, da tutam trepido quietam, 
Christe, spem presta stabilem timenti; 
Da fidem certam, precibusque fidis 

Annue, Christe. 
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[in lkcto, DIE PASSIONIS. APR. 13, 1781.] 

Summe Dens, qui semper amas quodcunque 
creasti; . 

Judice quo, scelerum est paenituisse salus : 
Da veteres noxas animo sic flere novato, 

Per Christum ut veoiam sit reperire mihi. 



[IN LECTO. DEC. 25, 1782.] 

Spe non inani confugis, 
Peccator, ad latos meum ; 
Quod poscis baud unquam tibi 
Negabitur solatium. 



[NOCTE, INTER 16 ET 17 JUNII, 1783 1 .] 

Sum me Pater, quodconque tuum* de corpore 
Numen 3 

Hoc 4 statuat, precibus 5 Chris tus adesse velit: 
Ingenio parcas, nee sit mihi culpa 6 rogasse, 

Qua solum potero parte, placere 7 tibi. 

1 The night above referred to by Johnson was that in which 
a paralytic stroke had deprived him of his voice ; and, in the 
anxiety he felt lest it shonld likewise have impaired his 
understanding, he composed the above lines, and said con- 
cerning them, that he knew at the time that they were not 
good, bat tb£n he deemed his discerning this to be sufficient 
for the quieting the anxiety before mentioned, as it showed 
him that bis power of judging was not diminished. 

3 Al. toss. 3 Al. leges. 4 Al. statnant. 

* Al. votis. 6 Al. precari. 7 AL litaxe. 
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[CAL. JAM. IN LECTO, ANTE LUCEM. 1784.] 

Summe dator vitae, nature aeterne magister, 
Causarum series quo moderante fluit, 

Respice quern subigit senium, morbique seniles, 
Quern terret vitae meta propinqua suae, 

Respice inutiliter lapsi quern poenitet aevi; 
Recte ut pceniteat, respice, magne parens. 



Pater benigne, summa semper lenitas, 
Crimine gravatam plurimo mentem leva : 
Concede veram poenitentiam, precor, 
Concede agendam legibus vitam tuis. 
Sacri vagantes luminis gressus face 
Rege, et tuere, quae nocent pellens procul ; 
Veniam petenti, summe da veniam, pater ; 
Veniaeque sancta pacis adde gaudia : 
Sceleris ut expers omni, et vacuus metu, 
Te, mente pura, mente tranquilla col am : 
Mihi dona morte haec impetret Christus sud. 



[JAN. 18, 1784.] 

Summe Pater, puro collustra lumine pectus, 

Anxietas noceat ne tenebrosa mihi. 
In me sparsa manu virtutum semina larga 

Sic ale, proveniat messis, ut ampla boni. 
Noctes atque dies animo spes laeta recurset, 

Certa mihi sancto flagret amore fides. 
Certa vetet dubitare fides, spes laeta timere, 

Velle vetet cuiquam non bene sanctus amor. 
Da, ne sint permissa, pater, mihi praemia frustra, 

Et colere, et leges semper amare tuas. 
Haec mihi, quo gentes, quo secula, Christe, piasti, 

Sanguine, precanti promereare tuo ! 
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[FEB. 27, 1784.] 

Mens mea quid quereris? veniet tibi mollior bora, 
In summo ut videas nuinine laeta patrem ; 

Divinam in sontes iram placavit Jesus ; 
Nunc est pro poena poenituisse reis. 



CHRISTIANUS PERFECTUS. 

Qui cupit in sanctos Ghristo cogente referri, 
Abstergat mundi labem, nee gaudia carnis 
Captans, nee fastu tumidus, semperque futura 
Instet, et evellens terroris spicula corde, 
Suspiciat tandem clementem in numine patrem. 

Huic quoque, nee genti nee sects noxius ulli, 
Sit sacer orbis amor, miseris qui semper adesse 
Gestiat, et nullo pietatis limite clausus, 
Cunctorum ignoscat vitiis, pietate fruatur. 
Ardeat huic toto sacer ignis pectore, possit 
Ut vitam, poscat si res, impendere vero. 

Cura placere Deo sit prima, sit ultima, sanctoe 
Irruptum vitae cupiat servare tenorem ; 
Et sibi, delirans quanquam et peccator in horas 
Displiceat, servet tutum sub pectore rectum: 
Nee natet, et nunc has partes, nunc eligat illas, 
Nee dubitet quern dicat herum, sed, totus in uno, 
Se fidum addicat Christo, mortalia temnens. 

Sed timeat semper, caveatque ante omnia turbre 
Ne stolidae similis, leges, sibi segreget audax 
Quas servare velit, leges quas lentus omittat, 
Plenum opus effugiens, aptans juga mollia collo 
Sponte sua demens; nihilum decedere summse - 
Vult Deus,at,qui cuncta d edit tibi, cunctareposcit. 

Denique perpetuo contendit in ardua nisu, 
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Auxilioque Dei fretus, jam mente serena 
Pergit, et imperiis sentit se dulcibus actum. 
Paulatim mores, animum, vitamque refingit, 
Effigiemque Dei, quantum servare licebit, 
Induit, et terris major, coelestia spirat. 



JBterne rerum conditor, 
Salutis aeteraae dator ; . 
Eelicitatis sedibus . 
Qui nee scelestos exigis, 
Quoscumque scelerum poenitet : 
Da, Christe, poenitentiam, 
Veniamque, Christe, da mihi ; 
iEgrum trahenti spiritum 
Succurre prasens corpori, 
Multo gravatum crimine 
Mentem benignus alleva. 



Luce collustret mihi pectus alma, 
Pellat et tristes animi tenebras, 
Nee sinat semper tremere ac dolore, 

Gratia Christi: 

Me pater tandem reducem benign o 
Summus amplexu foVeat, beato 
Me gregri sanctus socium beatum 

Spiritus addat. 



JEJUNIUM ET CIBUS. 

Serviat ut menti corpus jejuni a serva, 
Ut mens utatur corpore, sume cibos. 

x 
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AO URBANUM, 1738. 

Urbane, nullis fesse laboribus, 
Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 
Cui fronte sertum in erudita 
Perpetuo viret, et virebit ; 

Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, sollicitus parum, 
Vacare solis perge Musis, 
Juxta animo studiisque foelix. 

linguae procacis plumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo f range silentio ; 
Victrix per obstantes catervas 
Sedulitas animosa tendet. 

Intende nervos fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisibus emuli ; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes opera camcenas.' 

Nou ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam quae sevens ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem* 

Texente nympbis serta Lycoride, 
Rosae ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulget 
iEthereis variata fucis. 
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IN RIVUM A MOLA STOANA LICHFELDI^E 

DIFFLUENTEM. 

Err AT adhuc vitreus per prata virentia rivus, 

Quo toties lavi membra tenella puer ; 
Hie delusa rudi frustrabar brachia motu, 

Dum docuit blanda voce natare pater. 
Fecerunt rami late bras, tenebrisque diurnis 

Pendula secretas abdidit arbor aquas. 
Nunc veteres duris peri&re securibus umbrae, 

Longinquisque oculis nuda lavacra patent. 
Lympha tamen cursus agit iudefessa perennis, 

Tectaque qua fluxit, nunc et aperta fluit. 
Quid ferat externi velox, quid deterat aetas, 

Tu quoque securus res age, Nise, tuas. 



TNft0I 2EAYTON. 

POST LEXICON ANGL1CANUM AUCTUM ET EMENDATUM. 

Lexicon ad finem longo luctamine tandem 
Scaliger ut duxit, tenuis pertaesus opellae, 
Vile indignatus studiam, nugasque molestas, 
Ingemit exosus, scribendaque lexica mandat 
Damnatis, poenam pro poenis omnibus unam. 

Ille quidem recte, sublimis, doctus et acer, 
Quern decuit majora sequi, majoribus aptum, 
Qui veterum modo facta ducum, modo Carolina 

vatum, 
Gesserat et quicquid virtus, sapientia quicquid, 
Dixerat, imperiique vices, coelique meatus, 
Ingentemque animo seclorum volveret orbem. 

Tallimur exemplis ; temere sibi turba scholarum 
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Ima tuas credit permitti Scaliger iras. 
Quisque snumnoritmodulum ; tibi, prime virorum 
Ut studiis sperem, aut ausim par esse querelis, 
Non mihi sorte datum ; lenti seu sanguinis obsint 
Frigora, seu nimium longo jacuisse veterao, 
Sive mihi mentem dederit natura minorem. 

Te sterili functum cura, vocumque salebris 
Tuto eluctatum spatiis sapientia dia 
Excipit aethereis, ars omnis plaudit amico, 
Linguarumque omni terra discordia concors 
Multiplici reducem circumsonat ore magistrum. 

Me, pensi immunis cum jam mihi Teddor, inertis 
Desidise sors dura manet, graviorque labore 
Tristis et atra quies, et tarda? taedia vitae. 
Nascuntur curis curae, vexatque dolorum 
Importuna cohors, vacuae mala somnia mentis. 
Nunc clamosa juvant nocturnae gaudia mensae, 
Nunc loca sola placent; frustra te, Somne, re- 

cumbens 
Alme toco, impatiens noctis metuensque diei 
Omnia percurro trepidus, circum omnia lustro, 
Si qua usquam pateat melioris semita vitae, 
Nee quid agam invenio, meditatus grandia, cogor 
Notior ipse mihi fieri, incultumque fateri 
Pectus, et ingenium vano se robore jactans. 
Ingenium nisi materiem doptrina ministrat, 
Cessat in ops rerum, ut torpet, si marmoris absit 
Copia, Phidiaci foecunda potentia cceli. 
Quicquid agani, quocunque ferar, conatibus obstat 
lies angusta domi, et macrae penuria mentis. 

Non rationis opes animus, nunc parta recensens 
Conspicit aggestas, et se miratur in illis, 
Nee sibi de gaza praesens quod postulat usus 
Summus adesse jubet qelsa dominator ab arce; 
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Non, operum serie seriem dam computat aevi, 
Praeteritis fruitur, laetos aut sumit honores 
Ipse sui judex, actae bene mtmera yitae; 
Sed sua regna yidens, loca nocte sileotia late 
Horret, ubi vanae species, umbraeque fugaces, 
Et rerum volitant rare per inane figure. 

Quidfaciam? tenebrisne pigram damnare se- 
nectam 
Restat? an accingar studiis gravioribus audax? 
Aut, boc si nimium est, tandem nova lexica pos- 
cam? 



AD THOMAM LAURENCE, 

MEDICUM DOCTISSIMUM. 

CUM FILIUM PEREGRE AGENTEM DESIDERIO NIMIS TRISTI 

PROSEQUERETUR. 

FATERIS ergo, quod populus solet 
Crepare vaecors, nil sapientiam 
Prodesse yitae, literasque ; 
In dubiis dare terga rebus 

Tu, queis laborat sors bominum, mala, 
Jtfec yincis acer, nee pateris pius, 
Te mille succorum potentem 
Destituit medicina mentis. 

Per caeca noctis taedia turbidae, 
f igre per horas lucis inutiles, 
Torpesque, languescisque, curis 
Solicitus nimis beu ! paternis.. 

x2 
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Tandem dolori plus satis est datum, 
Exurge fortis, nunc animis opus, 
Te, docta, Laurenti ; vetustas, 
Te medici revocant labores. 

Permitte summo quicquid habes patri, 
Permitte fidens, et muliebribus, 
Amice, majorem querelis 

Redde tuis, tibi redde, mentem. 



VERSES ADDRESSED TO DR. LAWRENCE, 

%vto compost* ftp ©r. Sanson, 

AS HE LAY CONFINED WITH AN INFLAMED EYE. 

Sanguine dum tumido suffusus flagrat ocellus, 
Deliciasque fugit solitas solitosque labores ; 
Damnatus tenebris, lectoque affixus inerti, 
Quid mecum peragam, quod tu doctissime posses 
Laurenti saltern facili, dignarier aure ? 
Humans mentis, rerum se pascere formis, 
Est proprium, et quavis captare indagine verum, 
Omnibus unus amor, non est modus unus amoris. 
Sunt, qui curriculo timidi versantur in arcto, 
Quos soli ducunt sensus, solus docet usus ; 
Qui sibi sat sapiunt, contend noscere quantum 
Vel digiti tractant, oculus vel sentit et auris : 
Tantundem est illis, repleat spatia ardua cceli 
Materia, vastum an late pandatur inane. 
Scire vices ponti facile est, nihil amplius optant 
Nee quaerunt quid luna tuo cum fluctibus orbi. 
Sic sibi diffisi, lenta experientia cursum 
Qua sulcat, reptant tuti per lubrica vitae. 
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Altera pars hominum, sanctae rationis alumni 
Permissum credit, nudas sibi sistere causas; 
Materiemque rudem, magnseque parentis adesse 
Conciliis, verique sacros recludere fontes. 
Gens ilia, impatiens per singula quaeque vagandi 
Tentat iter brevius, magno conamine summam 
Naturae invadens, njundique elementa refingens 
Laevia serratis miscens, quadrata rotundis, 
Corpora cuncta suis gestit variare figuris. 
Particulasque locans certas certo ordine,pulchram 
Campagem edificat, coelorum atque aetheris ignes. 
Accendit, rerumque modos ac fcedera ponit. 
Hi sunt, quos animi generosa insania magni 
In sublime rapit, queis terra et pontus et aer 
Sub pedibus subjectajacent; queis ultima primis 
Njexa patent; hi sunt quos nil mirabile turbat 
Nil mo vet insolitum, sub legibus omnia fictis 
Dum statuunt, causisque audent prefigere metam. 



IN THEATRO, 

MARCH 8, 1771. 



Tertii verso quater orbe lustri, 
Quid theatrales tibi, Crispe, pompae? 
Quam decet canos male literatos 

Sera voluptas ! 

Tene mulceri fidibus canoris? 
Tene cantorum modulis stupere 1 
Tene per pictas oculo elegante 

• Currere formas ? 
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Inter equates, sine felle liber, 
Codices, veri studiosus, inter 
Rectius vives. Sua quisque carpat 

Gaudia gratus. 

Lausibus gaudet puer otiosis, 
Luxus oblectat juvenem theatri, 
At seni fluxo sapienter uti 

Tempore restat. 



INSULA KENNETHI, INTER HEBRIDAS. 

Parva quidem regio, sed religione priorum 

Clara Caledonias panditur inter aquas. 
Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuisse feroces 

Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 
Hue ego delatus placido per caerula cursu, 

Scire locus volui quid daret iste novi. 
Illic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 

Leniades, magnis nobilitatus avis. 
Una duas cepit casa cum genitore puellas, 

Quas Amor undarum crederet esse deas. 
Nee tamen inculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 

Accola Danubii qualia saevus habet, 
Mollia non desunt vacua? solatia vitae 

Sive libros, poscant otia, sive lyram. 
Pulserat ilia dies, legis qua docta supernae 

Spes hominum et curas gens procul esse jubet. 
Ut precibus justas avertat numinis iras 

Et summi accendat pectus amore boni. 
Ponti inter strepitus non sacri munere cultus 

Cessarunt; pietas hie quoque cura fuit. 
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Nil opus est seris sacra de turre sonantis 
Admonitu, ipsa suas nunciat faora vices. 

Quid, quod sacrifici versavit foemina libros ! 
Sint pro legitimis pura labella sacris. 

Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiriturhicest, 
Hie secura quies, hie et honestus amor. 



SKIA. 



Ponti profuudis clausa recessibus, 
Strepens procellis, rupibus obsita, 
Quam grata defesso virentem, 
Skia, sinum nebulosa pandis ! 

His cura, credo, sedibus exulat; 
His blanda certe pax habitat locis ; 
Non ira, non moeror quietis 
Insidias meditatur horis. 



At non cavata rupe latescere, 
Menti nee aegrae montibus aviis 
Prodest vagari, nee frementes 
In specula numerare fluctus. 

Humana virtus non sibi sufficit; 
Dator nee aequum cuique animum sibi 
Parare posse, utcunque jactet 
Grandiloquus nimis alta Zeno. 

Extestuantis pectoris impetum 
Rex summe, solus tu regis, arbiter; 
Mentisque, te tollente, fluctus ; 
Te, resident, moderante fluctus. 
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ODE, DE 8KIA INSULA. 

Permeo terras ubi nuda rapes 
Saxeas miscet nebulis ruinas, 
Torva ubi rident steriles coloni 

Rura labores. 

Pervagor gentes hominum ferorum, 
Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 
Squallet informis, tigurique fumis 

Fceda latescit. 

Inter erroris salebrosa longi, 
Inter ignotae strepitus loquelae, 
Quot modis, mecum, quid agat, requiro, 

Thralia dulcis? 

Seu viri cur as, pia nupta mulcet, 
Seu fovet mater sobolem benigna, 
Sive cum libris novitate pascit 

Sedula mentem. 

Sit memor nostri, fideique solvat 
Fida mercedem, meritoque blandum 
Thraliee discant resonare nomen 

Littora Skiae. 
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SPES. 

April 16, 1783. 

HoKA sic peragit citata cursum ; 
Sic diem sequitur dies fugacem ! 
Spes novas nova lux parit, secunda 
Spondens omnia credulis homullis ; 
Spes ludit stolidas, metuque cseco 
Lux angit, miseros ludens homullos. 



VERSUS, COLLARI CAPRjE DOMINI BANKS 

INSCRIBENDI. 

Perpetui, ambita bis terra, prsemia lactis 
Haec habet, altrici capra secunda Jovis. 



JACTURA TEMPORIS. 

Hora pent furtim laetis, mens temporis aegra 
Pigritiam incusat, nee minus hora perit. 

< Qu as navis recipit, quantum sit pondus aquarum, 
Dimidium tanti ponderis intret onus. 

Quot vox missa pedes abit horse parte secunda? 
Undecies centum denos quater adde duosque. 
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Ei* BIPXION ". 

Et^cv Wtfdetrf rp^tjv ^atpwra ypa<j>ovra 
'Wpt*t*v re /3t«c Bt/o^iov, i|fo <ro<f>o>v, 

Kat /3iov, £*T£v, orav pi\f/tft Qavaroio fttXecrai, 
2<* Torf ypayf/ofJLtvov T^ipyjov dKkov e\oic. 



Etc ro ri|c EA12.2.H5) * r*/ot r«v Ovnpuv A.ivtyfia. 

Tp raXXat SvvafjLu n rekos' Zevc ravra $td oncer 
Kvirpidi, pLTf^ avrtt (TKTjTrpa p.ep.t]\E Oep. 

Er Atoc wtv Ova/o, 0«oc tot' eypayf/tv Oftripoc, 
AXXa ro? «c 0vip-«c Kvv/hc evefiyf/ev Ovap" 

Ztvc fiovvoc tyvoyotvrt vokeic e&repaE Kepavvp, 
Opfiatri \afivpa Atot Kvrpis ot«ra <j>epEt. 



IN ELIZJE ENIGMA. 

Quis forms modus imperio ? Venus arrogat audax 
Omnia, nee curse sunt sua sceptra Jovi. 

Ab Jove Maeonides descendere somnia narrat ; 
Haec yeniunt Cypriae somnia missa Deae. 

Jupiter unus erat, qui stravit fulmine gentes ; 
Nunc armant Veneris lumina tela Jovis. 

1 Tbe Rev. Dr. Thomas Birch, author of the History of the 
Royal Society, and other works of note. 

3 The lady on whom these verses, and the Latin ones which 
immediately follow, were written, was the celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, who translated the works of Epictetos from 
the Greek. v 
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MESS I A. 



fix alieno iogenio poeta, ex suo tantam versificator. 

Scalig. Poet. 



Tollite concentum, Solymaeae tollite nymptae! 
Nil mortale loquor; coelum mihi carminis alta 
Materies ; poscunt gravius ccelestia plectrum. 
Muscosi fontes, sylvestria tecta valete, 
Aonidesque Deae, et mendacis somnia Pindi ; 
Tu, mihi, qui flamma movisti peetora sancti 
Siderea Isaiae, dignos accende furores ! 

Immature calens rapitur per secula vates 
Sic orsus — Qualis rerum mihi nascitur ordo ! 
Virgo ! virgo parit! felix radicibus arbor 
Jessaeis surgit, mulcentesque aethera flores 
Coelestes lambunt animae, ramisque columba, 
Nuncia sacra Dei, plaudentibus in side t alis. 
Nectareos rores, alimentaque mitia coelum 
Praebeat, et tacite foecundos irriget imbres. 
Hue, foedat quos lepra, urit quos febris, adeste, . 
Dia salutares spirant medicamina rami ; 
Hie requies fessis ; non sacra saevit in umbra 
Vis Borese gelida, aut rapidi violentia solis. 
Irrita vanescent prisca vestigia fraudis 
Justitiseque manus pretio intemerata bilancem 
Attollet reducis ; bellis praetendet olivas 
Compositis pax alma suas, terrasque revisens .- 
Sedatas niveo virtus lucebit amictu : 
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Volvantur celeres anni ! lux purpuret ortum 
Expectata diu ! naturae claustra refringens, 
Nascere, magne puer ! tibi primas, ecce, corollas 
Deproperat tellus, fundit tibi munera, quicquid 
Carpit Arabs, hortis quicquid frondescit Eois. 
Altius, en ! Lebanon gaudentia culmina tollit, 
En ! summo exultant nutantes vertice sylvae. 
Mittit aromaticas vallis Saronica nubes, 
Et juga Carmeli recreant fragrantia coelum. 
Deserti laeta ! mollescunt aspera voce 
Auditur Deus ! ecce Deus ! reboantia circum 
Saxa sonant, Deus ; ecce Deus! deflectitur aether, 
Demissumque Deum tellus capit; arduacedrus, 
Gloria sylvarum, dominum inclinata salutet. 
Surgite convalles, tumidi subsidite montes ! 
Sternite saxa viam, rapidi discedite fluctus : 
En ! quern turba diu cecinerunt enthea, yates 
En ! salvator adest ; vultus agnoscite caeci 
Divinos, surdos sacra vox permulceat aures. 
Hie cutim spissam visus hebetare vetabit, 
Reclusisque oculis infundet amabile lumen ; 
Obstrictasque diu linguas in carmina solvet. 
Hie vias vocis pandet, flexusque liquentis 
Harmonise purgata novos mirabitur auris. 
Accrescunt teneris tactu nova robora nervis : 
Consuetus fulcro innixus reptare bacilli 
Nunc saltu capreas, nunc cursu provocat euros. 
•Non planctus, non moesta sonant suspiria; pectus 
Singultans mulcet, lachrymantes tergit ocellos. 
Vincla coercebuntluctantem adamantina mortem, 
JEternoque Orci dominator yulnere languens 
Invalidi raptos sceptri plorabit honores. 
Ut qua dulce strepent scatebne,qua lata virescunt 
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Pascua, qua blandum spirat purissimus aer, 
Pastor agit pecndes, teneros modo suscipit agnos 
Et gremio fotis selectas porrigit herbas, 
Amissas modo quaerit ores, revocatque vagantes ; 
Fidus adest custos, seu nox furat horrida nimbis, 
Sive dies medius morientia torreat arva. 
Postera sic pastor divinus secla beabit, 
Et curas felix petrias testabitur orbis. 
Non ultra infestis concurrent agmina signis, 
Hostiles oculis flammas jaculantia torvis; 
Non litui accendent bellum, non campus ahenis 
Triste coruscabit radiis ; dabit hasta recusa 
Vomerem, et in falcem rigidus curvabitur ensis. 
Atria, pacis opus, surgent, finemque caduci 
Natus ad optatum perducet caepta parentis. 
Qui duxit sulcos, illi teret area messem, 
Si serae texent vites umbracula proli. 
Attoniti dumeta yident inculta coloni 
Suave rubere rosis, sitientesque inter arenas 
Garrula mirantur salientis murmura rivi. 
Per saxa, ignivomi nuper spelaea draeonis, 
Canna viret, juncique tremit variabilis umbra. 
Horruit implexo qua vallis sente, figurse 
Surgit amans abies teretis, buxique sequaces 
Artificis frondent dextrae; palmisque rubeta 
Aspera, odoratae cedunt mala gramina myrto. 
Per valles sociata lupo lasciyiet agna. 
Cumque leone petet tutus prasepe juvencus. 
Florea mansuetae petulantes vincula tigri 
Per ludum pueri injicient, et fessa colubri 
Membra yiatoris recreabunt frigore linguae. 
Serpentes teneris nil jam lethale micantes 
Tractabit palmis infans, motusque trisulcas 
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Ridebit linguae innoeuos, squamasque virentes 
Aureaque admirans rutilantis fulgura cristas. 
Indue reginam, turritae frontis honores 
Tolle Salema sacros, quam circum gloria pennas 
Explicat, incinctam radiatae luce tiarae ! 
En ! formosa tibi spatiosa per atria, proles 
Ordinibus surgit densis, vitamque requirit 
Impatiens, lenteque flueotes increpat annos. 
Ecce peregrinis fervent tua limina turbis ; 
Barbarus en ! clarum divino lumine templum 
Ingreditur, cultuque tuo mansuescere gaudet. 
Cinnameos cumulos, Nabathaei munera veris, 
Ecce cremant genibus tritae regalibus arae ! 
Solis Ophyraeis crudum tibi montibus aurum 
Maturant radii; tibi balsama sudat Idume. 
j£theris en portas sacro fulgore micantes 
Coelicolae pandunt, torrentis aurea lucis 
Flumina prorumpunt; non posthac sole rubescet 
India nascenti, placidaeve argentea noctis 
Luna vices revehet ; radios pater ipse diei 
Proferet archetypos ; coelestis gaudia lucis 
Ipso fonte bibes, quae circumfusa beatam 
Regiam inundabit, nullis cessura tenebris. 
Littora deficiens arentia deseret aequor ; 
Sidera fumabunt, diro labefacta tremore 
Saxa cadent, solidique liquescent robora montis ; 
Tu secura tarn en confusa elementa videbis, 
Laetaque Messia semper dominabere rege, 
Follicitis firmata Dei, stability ruinis. 
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1 QUI benignus crimina ignoscis, pater 
Facilisque semper confitenti ades reo, 
A'urem faventem precibus O praebe meis; 
Scelerum catena me laborantem grave 
Sterna tandem liberet dementia, 
Ut summa laus sit, summa Christo gloria. 



Per vitae tenebras rerumque incerta yagantem 
Numine present! me tueare pater ! 

Me ducat lux sancta,Deus, lux sancta sequatur; 
Usque regat gressus, gratia fida meos. 

Sic peragam tua jussa libens, accinctus ad omne 
Mandatum, vivam sic moriarque tibi. 



Mb, pater omnipotens, de puro respice ccelo, 
Quern moestum et timidum crimina gravant ; 

Da veniam pacemque mihi, da, mente serena, 
Ut tibi quae placeant, omnia promptus agam. 

Solvi, quo Christus cunctis deli eta redemit, 
Et pro me pretium, tu patiare, pater. 

1 This and the three following articles are metrical versions 
of collects in the Liturgy ; the 1st, of that, beginning, ' O God 
whose nature and property ;' the 2d and 3d, of the collects for 
the 17th and 21st Sundays after Trinity ; and the 4th, of the 
1st collect in the communion service. 
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[DEC. 5, 1784\] 

Summe Deus, cui caeca patent penetralia cordis; 

Quern nulla aurietas, nulla cupido fugit ; 
Quern nil vafrities peccantum subdola celat ; 

Omnia qui spectans, omnia ubique regis ; 
Mentibus afflatu terrenas ejice sordes 

Divino, sanctus regnet ut intus amor : 
Eloquiumque potens Unguis torpentibus affer, 

Ut tibi laus omni semper ab ore sonet : 
Sanguine quo gentes, quo secula cuncta piavit, 

Haec nobis Christus promeruisse velit! 



VII. 

Ann i qua vtlftcri^lufcrtur Qfljita, 
Patrem creliAolftm nerpetuo <qlunt 
Quovis 

Gentes uiijj^ue <5jpmlne. 
Patrem, cujus amor blandior in dies 
Mortales miseros servat, alit, fovet, 
Omnes undique gentes, 
Sancto dicite carmine. 




a Sed te seeva sitis, laevitas siye improba fecit, 
Musca, meae comitem, participemque dapis, 

Pone metum, rostrum fidens immitte culullo, 
Nam licet, et toto prolue laeta mero. 

1 The day on which he received the sacrament for the last 
time ; and eight days before his decease. 

3 The above is a version of the song, ' Busy, carious, 
thirsty fly.' 
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Tu, quamcunque tifci velox indulserit annus, 

Carpe diem, fugit, heu, non revocanda dies! 
Quae nos blanda comes, quae nos perducat eodem, 

Volvitur hora mihi, volvitur hora tibi! 
Una quidem, sic fata volunt, tibi vivitur aestas, 

Eheu, quid decies plus mihi sexta dedit! 
Olim, praeteritae numeranti tempora vitae, 

Sexaginta annis non minor unus exit. 



Habeo, dedi quod alteri; 
Habuique, quod dede mihi ; 
Sed quod reliqui, per did i \ 



E WALTONI PISCATORE PERFECTO 
EXCERPTUM*. 

Nunc, per gramina fusi, 
Densa fronde salicti, 
Dum defenditur imber, 
Molles ducimus horas. 

1 These lines are a Tersioo of three sentences that are said 
in the manuscript to be ' On the monument of John of Don- 
caster ;' and which are as follow : 

What I gave that 1 have ; 
What I spent that I had ; 
What I left that I lost. 

a These lines are a translation of part of a song in the 
Complete Angler of Isaao Walton, written by John Chalkhill, 
Esq. a friend of Spenser, and author of a beautiful pastoral 
history called ( Thealma and Clearchus,' published long after 
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Hie, dum debita morti 
Paulum vita moratur, 
Nunc rescire priora, 
Nunc instare futuris, 
Nunc summi prece sancta 
Patris numen adire est 
Quicquid quaeritur ultra, 
Caeco ducit amore, 
Vel ape ludit inani, 
Luctus mox pariturum. 



* Quisquis iter tendis, vitreas qua lucidus undas 
Speluncae late Thamesis praetendit opacae ; 
Marmorea trepidant quae lentae in fornice guttae, 
Crystallisque latex -fractus scintillat acutis ; 
Gemmaque, luxuriae nondum famulata nitenti 
Splendet, et incoquitur tectum sine fraude me- 
tal lum ; 
Ingredere O ! rerum pura cole mente parentem ; 

bis death, by Walton, whioh is highly deserving of repub- 
lication. 

Or we sometimes pass an hour 

Under a green willow, 
That defends as from a shower, 
Making earth oar pillow ; 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops oar breath : 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 

1 The above lines are a version of Pope's verses on his 
own grotto, which begin, ( Thou who shalt stop where 
Thames' translucent wave/ 
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Aurifejasque auri metuens scrutare cavernas. 
Ingredere! Egeriae sacrum en tibi panditur an- 
trum ! 
Hie, in se totum, longe per opaca futuri 
Temporis, Henricum rapuit vis vivida mentis : 
Hie pia Vindamius traxit suspiria, in ipsa 
Morte memor patriae; hie, Marmonti pectore 
Coelestis fido caluerunt semina flammae. [prima 
Temnere opes, pretium sceleris, patriamque tueri 
Fortis, ades; tibi sponte patet venerabile limen. 



OR^CORUM EPIGRAMMATUM 

VERSIONES METRICS. . 

Pag. 2. Brodaei edit Bas. Ann. 1549. 

Non Argos pugilem, non me Messana creavit; 
Patria Sparta mihi esti, patria clara virum. 
Arte valent isti, mihi robo revivere solo est, 
Convenit ut natis, inclyta Sparta, tuis. 

Br. 2. 

Quandoquidem passim nulla ration e feruntur, 
Cuncta cinis, cuncta et ludicra, cuncta nihil. 

Br. 5. 

Pectore qui duro, crudos de vite racemos 

Venturi exsecuit, vascula prima meri, 
Labraque constrictus, semesos, jamque terendos 

Sub pedibus, populo praetereunte, jack. 
Supplicium huic,quoniamcrescentia gaudia laesit, 

Det Bacchus, dederat quale, Lycurge, tibi. 
Hae poterant uvae laeto convivia canto, 

M ulcere, aut pectus triste levare malis. 
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Br. 8. 

Fert humeris claudum validis per compita caecus. 
Hie oculos socio commodat, ille pedes. 

Br. 10. 
Qui, mutare vias ausus terraque marisque, 

Trajecit montes nauta, fretumque pedes, 
Xerxi, tercentum Spartae Mars obstitit acris 

Militibus ; terris sit pelagoque pudor ! 

Br. 11. 

Sit tibi. Calliope, Parnassum, cura, tenenti, 
Alter ut adsit Homerus, adest etenim alter 
Acbilles. 

Br. 18. 

Ad Musas Venus haec ; Veneri parete puellae, 
In yos ne missus spicula tendat amor. 

H%c MusseadVenerem; sic Marti, diva, mineris, 
Hue nlinquam volitat debilis iste puer. 

Br. 19. 

Prospera sors nee te strepitoso turbine tollat, 
Nec-menti injiciat sordida eura jugum; 

Nam vita incertis incerta impellitur auris, 
Omnesque in partes tracta, retracta fluit; 

Firma manet virtus ; virtuti innitere, tutus 
Per fluctus vitas sic tibi cursus erit. 

Br. 24. 

Hora bonis quasi nunq instet suprema fruaris, 
Plura ut victurus secula, parce bonis : 

Divitiis, utrinque eavens, qui tempore parcit, 
Tempore divitiis utitur, ille «apit. 
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Br. 24. 

NtFNQU am jugera mcfssibus on us t a, aut 
Quos Gyges cumulos habebat auri; 
Quod vitae satis est, peto, Macrine, 
Mi, nequid nimis, est nimis probatum. 

Br. 24. 

Non opto aut precibus posco ditescere, paucis 
Sit contenta mini vita dolore carens. 

Br. 24. 

Recta ad pauperiem tendit, cui corpora cordi 

est 
Multa alere, et multas aedificare domos. 

Br. 24. 

Tu neque dulce putes alienae accurabere mensae; 

Nee probrosa avidae grata sit offa gulae ; 
Nee ficto fletu, fictis solvare cacbinnis, 

Arridens domino, collacbrymasque tuo. 
Laetior haud tecum, tecum neque tristior unquam, 
Sed Miliae ridens, atque dolens Miliae. 

Br. 26. 

Nil non mortale est mortalibus; omne quod est 

hi 
Pratereunt, aut hos praeterit omne bonum. 

Br. 26. 
Democrite, invisas homines majore cachinno, 

Plus tibi ridendum secula nostra dabunt. 
Heraclite, fluat lacrymarum crebrior imber; 

Vita hominum nunc plus quod misereris habet. 
Interea dnbito ; tecum me causa nee ulla 

Ridere, aut tecum me lacrimare jubet. 
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Br. 26. 

Elige inter vitae utpossis; rixisque dolisque 

Perstrepit omne forum? oura molesta domi est. 
Rura labor lassat; mare mille pericula terrent; 

Verte sokrav fient causa timoris opes ; 
Paupertas misera est; multae cum conjuge lites 

Tecta ineunt; caelebs omnia solas ages. 
Proles aucta gravat, rapta orbat, caecajuventae est. 

Virtus, canities cauta vrgore caret. [oras 

Ergo optent homines, aut nunquam in luminis 

Venfsse, aut visa luce repente mori. 

Elige iter vitae ut mavis, prudentia lausque 

Permeat omne foruni ; vita quieta domi est. 
Rus ornat natura: levat maris aspera Lucrum, 

Verte solum, donet plena crumena decus ; 
Pauperies latitat, cum conjuge gaudia multa 

Tecta ineunt, Calebs impediere minus ; 
Mulcet amor prolis, sopor est sine prole profundus; 

Praecellit ju veil is vi, pietate sen ex. 
Nemo optet nunquam venisse in luminis oras, 

Aut periise : scatet vita benign a bonis. 

Br. 27. 

Vita omnis scena esbludusque, aut ludere disce 
Seria seponens, aut mala dura pati. 

Br. 27. 

Qvm sine morte fuga est vitae, quam turba ma- 
lorum 

Non vitanda gravem, non toleranda facit ? 
Dulcia dat natura quidem, mare, sidera, terras, 

Lunaque quas et sol itque reditque vias. 
Terror inest aliis, moerorque, et siquid habebis 

Forte boni, ultrices experiere vices. 
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Br. 27. 

Terram adii nudus, de terra nudus abibo 
Quid labor efficietl non nisi nudus ero. . 

Br. 27. 

Natus eram lacrymans, lacrymans e luce re- 

cedo ; 

Sunt quibus a lacrymis vix vacat ulla dies. 

Tale hominum genus est, infirmum, triste, mi- 

sellum, 

Quod mors in cineres solvit, et abdit humo. 

Br. 29. 
Quisquis adit lectos elata uxore secundos, 
Naufragus iratas ille retentat aquas. 

Br. 30. 
FjfcLix ante alios nullius debitor aeris : 

Hunc sequitur caelebs ; tertius, orbe, venis. 
Nee male res cessit, subito si funere sponsam 

Ditatus magna dote, recondis humo. 
His sapiens lectis, Epicurum quaerere frustra 

Quales sint monades, qua fit inane, sinas. 

Br. 31. 

Optarit quicunque senex sibi longius aevum, 

Dignus qui multa in lustra senescat, erit. 
Cum procul est, optat, cum venit, quisque se- 

nectam, 
Incusat, semper spe meliora videt. 

Br. 46. 
OmnIS vita nimis brevis est felicibus, una 
Nox miseris longi temporis instar habet. 

Br. 55. 

Gratia ter grata est velox, sin forte moretur, 
Gratia vix restat nomine digna suo. 

z 
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Br. 56. 

Seu prece poscatur, seu non, da Jupiter omne, 
Magne, bonum, oinae malum, .et poscentibus 
abnue nobis. 

Br. 60. 

Me, cane vitato, canis excipit alter; eodem 
In me animo tellus gignit et unda feras, 

Nee minim ; restat lepori consceadere coelum, 
Sidereus tamen hie territat, ecce, canis! 

Br. 70. 

Telluri, arboribus ver frondens, sidera coelo, 
Gracia et urbs, urbi est ista propaga, decus. 

Br. 7&. 
Impia facta patrans, homines fortasse latebis, 
Non poteris, me di tans prava, latere Deos. 

Br. 76. 

Antiope sa&yrum, Danae aunon, Europa ju- 

vencum, 
Et cycaum fecit, Leda petita Jovem. 

Br. 92. 

JEvi sat novi quam sim brevis; astra tuenti, 
Per certas stabili lege voluta vices, 

Tangitur haud pedibus tellus; convira Deorum 
Expleor ambrosiis exhilarorque cibis. 

Br. 96. 
Quod nimium est sit ineptum, hinc, ut dixere 
Et mefli nimio fellis amaror inest. [priores, 

Br. 10S. 

Puppe gubernatrix sedisti, audacia, prima 
Diyitiig acuens aspera cordia virum : 
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Sola rates struis infidas, et dulcis amorem 
Lucri ulciscendum mox nece sola doces. 

Aurea secla horainum, quorum spectandus ocellis 
£ longinquo itidem pontus et orcus erat. 

Br. 126. 
Ditescis, credo, quid restat? quicquid habebis 

Id tumulum tecum, morte jubente, trahes? 
Divitias cumulas, pereuntes negligis horas, 

Incrementa aevi non cumulare potes. 

Br. 126. 

Mater adiilantum, prolesque pecunia curse, 
Teque frui timor est, teque carere dolor. 

Br. 126. 

Me mi serum sors omnis babet; florentibus annis 
Pauper eram, nummis difHuit area senis ; 

Queis uti poteram quondam Fortuna negavit, 
Queis uti nequeo, nunc mibi praebet opes. 

Br. 127. 

Mnemosyne, ut Sappho mellita voce canentem, 
Audiit, irata est ne nova Musa foret. 

Br. 152. 

Cum tacet indoctus, sapientior esse videtur, 
Et morbus tegitur, dum premit ora pudor. 

Br. 155, 

Nunc huic, nunc aliis cedens, cui farra Menippus 
Credit, Achaemenidae nuper agellus eram. 

Quod nulli proprium versat Fortuna, putabat 
Hie suum stolidus, nunc putat ille suum. 
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Br. 156. 

Non Fortuna sibi te gratum tollit in altum ; 
At docet, exemplo, vis sibi quanta, tuo. 

Br. 162. 

Hie, aurum ut reperit, laqueum abjicit, alter ut 

aurum 
Non reperit, nee tit quern reperit, laqueum. 

Br. 167. 

Vive tuo ex ammo, vario rumore loquetur 
De te plebs audax, bene, et ille male. 

Br. 168. 
Vitjb rosa brevis est, properans si carpere nolis. 
Quaerenti obveniet mox sine flore rubus. 

Br. 170. 

Pulicibus morsus, restincta lampade, stultus 
Exclamat ; nunc me cernere desinitis. 

Br. 202. 

Menodotum pinxit Diodorus, et exit imago, 
Praeter Menodotum, nullius absimilis. 

Br. 205, 

Haud lavit Phido, haud tetigit, mihi febre 

calenti 
In mentem ut venit nominis, interiL 

Br. 210. 

Nycticorax cantat lethale, sed ipsa canenti 
Demophilo auscultans Nycticorax moritur. 

Br. 212. 

Hermem Deorum nuncium, pennis levem, 
Quo rege gaudent Arcades, furem boum, 
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Hujus palestrae qui vigil custos stetit, 
Clam nocte tollit Aulus, et ridens ait; 
Pnestat magistro saepe discipulus suo. 

Br. 223, 

Qui jacet hie, servus visit, nunc, lumine cassus, 
Dario magno non minus ille potest. 

Br. 227. 

Funus Alexandri mentitur fama ; fidesque 
Si Phoebo, victor nescit obire diem. 

Br. 241. 
Nauta, quis hoc jaceat ne percontere sepulchro, 
Eveniat tantum mitior unda tibi ! 

Br, 256. 

Cur opulentus eges ! tua cuncta in foenore ponis. 
Sic aliis dives, tu tibi pauper agis. 

Br. 262. 

Qui pascit barbam si crescit mente, Platoni, 
Hirce, parem nitido te tua barba facit. 

Br. 266. 

Clarus Joannes, reginae affinis, ab alto 
Sanguine Anastasii; cuncta sepulta jacent: 

Et pius, et recti cultor: non ilia jacere 
Dicam ; stat virtus non subigenda neci. 

Br. 267. 

Cunctiparens tellus salve, levis esto pusillo 
Lysigeni, fuerat non gravis ille tibi. 

z2 
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Br. 285. 

Naufragus hicjaceo; contra, jacet ecce coio- 
Idem orcus terra, sic, pelagoque subest. [nus! 

Br. 301. 

Quid salvere jubes me, pessime ? Corripe gressus ; 
Est mihi quod non te rideo, plena salus. 

Br. 304. 
Et ferus est Timon sub terris ; janitor orci, 
Cerbere, te morsu ne, petat ille, cave. 

Br. 307. 

Vitam a terdecimo sextus mihi finiet annus, 
* Astra mathematicos si modo vera docent. 
Sufficit hoc votis ; flos hie pulcherrimus aevi est, 
Et senium triplex Nestoris urna capit. 

Br. 322, 

Zosima, quae solo fuit olim corpore serya, 
Corpore nunc etiam libera facta fuit. 

Br. 326. 

Exiguum en! Priami monumentum; haud ille 

meretur 
Quale, sed hostiles, quale dedere manus. 

Br. 326. 

Hector dat gladium Ajaci, dat balteum et 

Ajax 
Hectori, et exitio munus utrique fuit. 

Br. 344. 

Ut vis, ponte minax ; modo tres discesseris ulnas, 
lngemina fluctus, ingeminaque sonum. 
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Br. 344. 

Naufragus hie jaceo; fidens tamen utere velis, 
Tutum aliis aequor, me pereunte, fuit. 

Br. 398. 

Heraclitus ego ; indoctae ne lsedite linguae 
Subtile ingenium quaero, capaxque mei, 

Unus homo mihi pro sexcentis, turba popelli 
Pro nullo, clamo nunc tumulatus idem. 

Br. 399. 
Ambraciota, vale lux alma, Clepmbrotus infit 

Et saltu e muro ditis opaca petit : 
Triste nihil passus, animi at de sorte Platonis 

Scripta legens, sola vivere mente cupit. 

Br. 399. 
Servus, Epictetus, mutilato corpore, vixi, 
Pauperieque Irus, curaque sumpaa Pefim. 

Br. 445. 
Unde hie Praxiteles? nudam vidistis Adoni, 
Et Pari, et Anchisa, non alius, Venerem. 

Br. 451. 

Sufflato accendis quisquis carbone lucernam, 
Corde meo accendas; ardeo tot us ego. 

Br. 486. 

Jupiter hoc templum, ut, siquando relinquet 

Olympum, 
Atthide non alius desit Olympus, habet. 

Br. 487. 
Civis et extern us grati; domus hospita nescit 
Quaerere, quis, cujus, quis pater, unde yenis. 
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Br. 487. 

Cum fugere baud possit, fractis Victoria pennis, 
Te manet imperii, Roma, perenne decus. 

Br. 488. 

Latrones alibi locupletum quaerite tecta, 
Assidet buic custos strenua pauperies. 

FoRTUNiE malim adversae tolerare procellas, 
Quam domini ingentis ferre supereilium. 

En, Sexto, Sexti meditatur imago, silente, 
Orator statua est, statuseque orator imago. 

Pulchra est virginitas intacta, at vita periret, 

Omnes si vellent virginitate frui ; 
Nequitiam fugiens, servata contrahe lege 

Conjugium, ut pro te des bominem patriae. 

Fert humeris, venerabile onus, Cytbereis beros 
Per Trojae flammas, densaque tela, patrem. 

Glamat et Argivis, vetuli, ne tangite, vita 
Exiguum est Marti, sed mihi grande lucrum. 

Forma animos hominum capit, at, si gratia desit, 
Nod tenet; esca natat pulchra, sed hamus abesL 

CogiTAT aut loquitur nil vir, nil cogitat uxor, 
Felici thalamo non puto, rixa strepit. 
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Buccina disjecit Thebarum mcenia, struxit 
Quae lyra, quam sibi non concinit harmonia ! 

Mente senes olim juvenis, Faustine, premebas, 
Nunc juvenum terres robore corda senex. 

Laevum at utrumque decus, juveni quod prebuit 
olim 
Turba senum, juvenes nunc tribuere seni. 

Except je hospitio musae, tribuere libellos 
Herodoto hospitii praemia, quaeque suiim. 

Stella mea, observans stellas, Dii me aethera 

faxint 
Multis ut te oculis sim potis aspicere. 

Clara Cheroneae soboles, Plutarche, dicavit 
Hauc statuam ingenio, Roma benigna, tuo. 

Das bene collates, quos Roma et Graecia jaclat, 
At Divos paribus passibus ire duces ; 

Sed similem, Plutarche, tuae describere vitam 
Non poteras, regio non tulit ulla parem. 

D at tibi Pythagoram pictor ; quod ni ipse tacere 
Pythagoras mallet, vocem habuisset opus. 

Prolem Hippi et sua qua meliorem secula nul- 
lum 
Videre, Archidicen hsec tumulavit humus ; 
Quam, regum sobolem, nuptam, matrem, atque 
sororem, 
Fecerunt nulli sors titulique gravem. 
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Ckcrofidis gravis bicponor, Martique dicatus, 
Qua tua signantnr gesta, Philippe, lapis. 

Spretajacet Marathon, jacetet Salaminia launis, 
Omnia dum Mncedfim gloria et anna premunt. 

Sint Demosthenica at junta cadavers voce, 
Stabo illis qui aunt, quique fuere gravis. 

Floribds in pratie, legi quos ipse, coronam 
Contextam variis, do, Rbodoclea, tibi : 

Hie anemone humet, confer! parcissus odores 
Cum violis; spirant iilia mista rosrs. 

His redimita comas, mores depone superbos, 
Hsecperituranitent; tu peritura nitos ! 

M ukenl AsclepiadV^ ^ub tecto at vidit a varus. 
Quid ijl.i^ mus, uiotiitii, dixit, amice, tibi. 

Mus (jiandutniridjns/'rijapondit, pelle timorem; 
Hie, bo u J Vir'seili'TU , «on alimenta, peto. 

SlF.v '.■■ I mini in tn miilnni I aery nmrum decidit imber 
Quern fundit btando junctus amore dolor; 

Chains eiiim eunctis, tanquam, dum vita manebat, 
Cuique esses natus, cuique sodalis, eras. 

Hen quam dura preces sprevit, quam surda 
querelas 
Parca, juventutem noo miserata tuam ! 

Arti ignis lucem tribui, taroen artis et ignis 
Nunc ope, supplici vivit imago mei. 

Gratia nulla hominum mentea tenet, ista Pro- 
methei 
Munera muneribus, si retulere fabri. 
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Illa triumphatrix Graium consueta procorum 
Ante suas agmen Lais habere fores, 

Hoc Veneri speculum ; nolo me cernere qualis 
Sum nunc, nee possum cernere qualis eram. 

Crethida fabellas dulces garrire peritam 
Prosequitur lacrymis filia moesta Sami; 

Blandam lanifici sociam sine fine loquacem, 
Quam tenet hie, cunctas quae manet, alta quies. 

Dicite, Causidici, gelido nunc marmore magni 
Mugitum tumulus comprimit Amphiloci. 

Si forsan tumulum quo conditur Eumarus aufers 
Nil lucri facies ; ossa habet et cinerem. 



EPICTETI. 



Me, rex deorum, tuque, due, necessitas, 
Quo, lege vestra, vita me feret mea. 
Sequar libenter, sin reluctari velim, 
Fiam scelestus, nee tamen minus sequar. 
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Poet A, lector, hie quiescit Hipponax 
Si sis scelestus, preteri, procul, marmor : 
At te bonum si n6ris, et bonis natum, 
Tutum hie sedile, et si placet, sopor tutus* 
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Non immerito cul panda venit 
Proavum vaecors insipientia, 
Qui convivia lautasque dapes 
Hilarare suis jussere modis 
Can turn, vitae dulce levamen. 
At nemo feras.iras hominum, 
Domibus clans exitiales, 
Voce aut fidibus pellere docuit 
Queis tamen autem ferre medelam 
Utile cunctis hoc opus esset; 
Namque, ubi mensas orierant epulae, 
Quorsum dulcis luxuria soni ? 
Sat laetitia, sine subsidiis, 
Pectora molli mulcet dubix 
Copia ccenae. 
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Kai roioc, Tla<f>tt)v vkrjfav epuri Qeav, 



SEPTEM STATES. 

Prima pant terras aetas, siccatque secunda, 
Evocat Abramum dein tertia ; quarta relinquit 
iEgyptum ; templo Solomonis quinta supersit ; 
Cyrum sexta timet: laetatur septima Chris to. 



His * Tempiemanni numeris descripseris orbem. 
Cum 3 sex centuriis Judaeo millia septem. 

1 The above is a version of a Latin epigram on the famous 
John, Duke of Marlborough, by the Abbe Salvini, which is as 
follows : 

Hand alio vultu, fremnit, Mars acer in armis ; 
Hand alio, Cypriam perculit ore Deum. 

tlie Duke was, it seems, remarkably handsome in his per- 
S6n, to which the second line has reference. 

s To the above lines (whioh are unfinished, and oan, there- 
fore, be only offered as a fragment), in Johnson's manuscript, 
are prefixed the words ' Geographioa Metrics. ' As we are 
referred, in the first of the verses, to Templeman, for having 
famished the numerioal computations that are the subjeot of 
them, his work has been accordingly consulted, the title of 

A A 
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Myrias JEgypto 4 cessit bis septima pingui. 
Myrias adsciscit sibi monagesima septem 
Imperium qua Turca 5 ferox exercet iniquum. 

Undecies binas decades et millia septem 
Sortitur 6 Pelopis tellus quae nomine gaudet. 

Myriades decies septem numerare jubebit 
Pastor Arabs °: decies octo sibi Persa 6 requirit 

Myriades sibi pulcra duas, duo millia poscit 
Parthenope 6 . Novies vult tellus mille Sicana 7 . 
Papa 8 suo regit imperio ter millia quinque. 
Cum sex centuriis numerat sex millia Tuscus 9 . 



which is, ' A new Surrey of the Globe/ and which professes 
to give an accurate mensuration of all the empires, kingdoms, 
and other divisions thereof, in the square miles that they 
respectively contain. On comparison of the several numbers 
in these verses, with those set down by Templeman, it appears 
that nearly half of them are precisely the same ; the rest are 
not so exactly done. For the convenience of the reader it 
has been thought right to subjoin each number, as it stands 
in Templeman's work, to that in Johnson's verses which re- 
fers to it 

3 In this first article that is versified, there is an accurate 
conformity in Johnson's number to Templeman's ; who sets 
down the square miles of Palestine at 7,600. 

4 The square miles of Egypt are, in Templeman, 140,700. 

5 The whole Turkish empire, in Templeman, is computed 
at 960,057 square miles. 

6 In the four following articles, the numbers in Temple- 
man and in Johnsons verses are alike. We find, accord- 
ingly* the Morea, in Templeman, to be set down at 7,220 
square miles; Arabia, at 700,000 ; Persia, at 800,000 ; and 
Naples, at 22,000. . 

7 Sicily, in Templemao, is put down at 9,400. 

8 The Pope's dominions, at 14,868. 
Tuscany, at 6,640. 
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Centuria Ligures ,0 augent duo millia quarta. 
Centuriae octavam decadem addit Lucca 1 ! se- 
cundae. 

Ut dicas, spatiis quam latis imperit orbi 
Russia '*, myriadas ter denas adde trecentis : 
Sardiniam ,3 cum sexcentis sex millia complent. 

Cum sexagenis, dum plura recluserit aetas, 
Myriadas ter mille homini dat terra '+ colendas. 

Vult sibi vicenas millesima myrias addi, 
Vicenis quinas, Asiam |S metata celebrem. 

Se quinquagenis octingentesima jungit 
Myrias, ut menti pateat tota Africa ,6 doctae. 

Myriadas, septem decies Europa *? ducentis 
Et quadragenis quoque per tria millia jungit. 

Myriadas denas dat, quinque et millia, sexque 
Centurias, et tres decades Europa Britannia l8 . 

Ter tria myriadi conjungit millia quartae, 
Centuriae quartae decades quinque Anglia 19 nee tit 

10 Genoa in Templeman, as in Johnson likewise, is set 
down at 2,400. 

11 Looca, at 286. 

" The Russian empire, in the 29th plate of Templeman, 
is set down at 3,303,485 square miles. 

13 Sardinia, in Templeman, as likewise in Johnson, 6,600. 

14 The habitable world, in Templeman, is computed, in 
square miles, at 30,666,806. 

16 Asia, at 10,257,487. 

16 Africa, at 8,506,208. 

17 Europe, at 2,749,349, 

18 The British Dominions, at 105,634. 

• England, as likewise in Johnson's expression of the 
n amber, at 49,450. 
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Millia myriadi septem fcecunda secundae 
Et quadragenis decades quinque addit Ierne ao , 

Quia gen tis quadragenis socialis adauget 
Millia Belga aI novem. 

Ter sex centufias Holiandia* 1 jactat opima 
Undecimum Camber 21 vult septem millibus addi. 

*> Ireland, at 27,457. 

91 In the three remaining instances, which make the whole 
that Johnson appears to have rendered into Latin verse, we 
find the numbers exactly agreeing with those of Templeman ; 
who makes the square miles of the United Provinces, 9,540 ; 
of the Province of Holland, 1,800 ; and of Wales, 7,011. 



THE END. 
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